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“LEA & PERRINS’” 


SAUCE. 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after this date, 


and without which none is genuine. 


SF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
November, 1874. 


Crosse and Blackwell, Loudon; and Export Oilmen generally, Retail, by 
dealers in sauces th rovghout the world, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s , 955. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from 43 7s. 
Blectro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 

(Catalogues free.) 


~ Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Prass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s, Youth’s Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools--Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &e. 
(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 


May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, 


SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL VIENNA, 1873. 









































AND SG MARK LANE, LONDON 


Offer a complete collection of § 
Choice Vegetable Seeds amply 
sufficient for a year’s supply of a 
good-sized Garden: only the finest # 
Varieties are included, and the § 
quantities are proportionate and 
liberal. It ic a marvel of cheap- 
ness and excellence. 


THE SEEDS IN WHEELERS’ 


rok correctly named and 
carefully packed, and will 
be delivered carriage free, 
by rail, on receipt of P.O. 
Order or Cheque for One 
Guinea. This celebrated 
collection givesthe 
greatest possible satis- 
faction. 


J. C. WHEELER & SON, } 


SEED GROWE 
GLOUCESTER. ¥ 


a 4 
WHEELERS’ 
GUINEA COLLECTION 
GARDEN SEEDS 


MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 


"I take this opportunity of saying how very pleased we all 


DOaSEQPO DOO 


~ 


were with the Guinea Collection of Garden seeds you sent. | 


I should hardly think a single seed failed.”—Mrs. B. (Ross.) 

“ With your One Guinea Collection of Seeds I am much 
pleased.” —J. G. 8. (Glasgow.) 

“ Please forward me one of your Guinea hampers of Garden 
Seeds, similar to that sent last year, and which gave great 
satisfaction ; the seeds were found to be excellent,”—The 
Rev. A. B. (Houghton-le-Spring. ) 


I. C. WHEELER & SON, 
SEED GROWERS, 
GLOUCESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE: 59, MARK LANE. 











GLOUCESTER AND LONDON. 
Price one Shilling. 


WHEELERS’ 


LITTLE BOOK ror 1876, 


© Vaan four beautifully coloured drawings of - 
and choicest varieties of Campanula, Phiox 
| Drummenail “Cilantkes and Antirrhinums, and @ eoloured 
drawing of the magnificent New Pear, ‘‘ Brockworth Park ;’ 
in addition to the above, it has 120 other illustrations and 
{much deseri e matter ; #% abounds with cultural hints 
and instructions and contains much valuable information 
for amateurs.—A copy will be forwarded free by post on 
| receipt of 12 stamps. 
* Very many thanks for your most charming and interesting 
‘ Little Book.’ I never saw anything of the kind so tastefuily 
| got up, and as a specimen of ‘ypogreny of which I assume 
to be a judge, it is excellent.” R. T. M. (Richmond.) 
“* Miss J. begs to thank Messrs. Ww hee flor for their~interesting 
‘ Little Book,’ which has afforded her great pleasure.”— 
(Pentwyn.) 
** I thank you for your beautiful ‘ Little Book,’ which ts full 
of interest.”—Col. J. (Chepstow.) 
** IT have to congratulate you on your ‘ Little Book,’ it is mow 
truly a gem, and is quite a work of art.”—A. H. (Weston, 
Shrewsbury.) 


J. C WHEELER & SON, 
SEED GROWERS, 
GLOUCESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE: 59, MARK LANE. 





Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, 
at 3s, 6d., 6s., and 


lls, only. oe? 


(Established 
O 
QR Is the best and only certain 


for preserving, strengthening, 

Vv HAIR, WHISKERS, 
and preventing them turning grey. 

forms the basis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 


BALM OF 


Wholesale and Retail 
by the 


OQ Proprietors, 
Sitty Bears) O¢ g 


remedy ever discovered cZ 
beantifying, or restoring the } 
m OR MOUSTACHES, 
y For children it is invaluable, as it 
head of hair, prevents baldness in 
dyes and poisonous restoratives, 





22, WELLINGTON 


STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


z 
<= 


SAFE 
TEET 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


ONIHLIAIAL 
ASW3H 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PROBUCED BY 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed to the wea- 
ther at this season, will, immediately on the application of | 
this celebrated preparation (established 105 years), experience | 
its extraordinary genial qualities. It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, removes 
freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy action, soft- 
ness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in pre- 
ference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Quarts, 8s. 6d.; Pints, 
4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION.—Observe the name of 
the Proprietor, ‘‘ E. C. Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. 








| 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 





KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, 


Composed of the puxest articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium or any deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate 
can take them with perfect confidence. 
effect is speedy and certain. 
remedy is daily recommended by the most eminent Physi- 
cians for the cure of 


Their beneficial 
This old unfailing family 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by 


| THomas Kxatrye, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold 
by all Chemists, in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTaABLISHED Forty YEARS. 





DR. ROBERTS’S 


CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- | 
able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 
One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a 
mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 
1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s,, and 22s, 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at 
their Dispensary, | ; and by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIGINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH AND | 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A | 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 





| 








| 











As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 








None genuine unless signed 


Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 





_BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. 


PHS preparation is one of the benefits which 


the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 


| mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
| century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was consi ered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
| so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
disease at- 


during their use, and are certain to prevent the a 
tacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
— 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 











TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
ae WINDOW BOXES. 


LASS FLOWER VASE 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 
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The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Qoids, Hoazseness, 
PEHECTORIN EZ: 


Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. each. Sent by the Proprietor upon receipt of Stamps. 

PECTORINE cures the worst form of Coughs and Colds. 

PECTORINE cures Hoarseness. 

PECTORINE gives immediate relief in Bronchitis. 

PECTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma, 

PECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. 

PECTORINE will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 

PECTORINE is invaluable in the early stages of Consumption 


and Throat. 

FromRev. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour's Vicarage. Nottingham, A ug. 1874. 

DEAR SIR,—I can strongly recommend your Pectorine as an invaluable 
Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair trial in my own family, and have 
also supplied it to persons suffering from Cough in my parish, and in 
every instance it has given immediate relief, In some cases, after passin; 
sleepless nights, one or two doses of the Pectorine have had such a good 
effect that persons have got a good night's rest, and the Cough has 
speedily disappeared. 


Prepared only by SMITH & CLARKE, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON.) 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all Chest Affections. | 


PECTORINE relieves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, | 


Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincdln. | 


READE’S 


CHEST BALSAM 


| FOR COUGHS AND COLDS. 


This invaluable medicine immediatély relieves old 

(or recent Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, 
|Tightness of the Chest, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
Pains in the Chest and Lungs. The worst cases are 
| quickly benefited by this remedy, which is pleasant, 
j}and does not affect the head as most cough medi- 
|cines do. Prepared only by 

READE BROTHERS; Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
| And sold by most Chemists in bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
| London Agents: Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford 
| Street, and W. Edwards, Old Change; Manchester, 
Woolley, Market Street; Liverpool, Chellew, Lord 
| Street; Birmingham, Southalls, Bull Street ; Leeds, 
| Reinhardt, Briggate. 


SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re. 
| quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of 
|Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or 
jin Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 

| W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


Sold everywhere. 








SECOND EDITION. 


| Published by Adams Sf Francis, 59, Fleet St., London. 


SHORN RELICS. 


“This little volume contains much cleverness 
|and some poetry.” — British Quarterly Review, 
| October, 1867. 

“His best characteristics are buoyancy and good. 
humoured satire.”—Atheneum, July 13th, 1867. 

“ Well worthy of publication and preservation.” 
|—Manchester Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 
| “This volume is a literary curiosity.”—Public 

Opinion, May 4th, 1867. 
| “Like the works of Father Prout.”—Sunday 
| Times, May 5th, 1867. 
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) ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS AND BELLS FOR PRACTICAL USE. 
Induction Coils and Illuminated Gassiot Tubes. 


- PNEUMATICS, MAGNETISM, STEAM ENGINES, AND FRICTIONAL 
ELECTRICITY. 


Separate Parts of Instruments for Amateurs, 


AM USEM EN : S. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


FPREDERICK J. COX, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








POST FREE TWO STAMPS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BILLIARDS. 
THURSTON & CO.,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 
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BORWICK’S® 


82 GOLD MEDAL & 





Wray Dil 
VB AKING Ma POWDER) 
Has been awarded THREE COLD MEDALS for its SUPERIORITYIOVER ALL'OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum a and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d. and 6d. packets, and 6d. 1s., 2s. and 5s. boxes. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames St., London. 


GREAT SAVING. 


FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, AT PRIME COST. 


Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Mustins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 
ings, Under-clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 
ings, &c., cut in any lengths ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., EXHIBITION OF 1862, | 
DUBLIN, 1865; AND OPORTO. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and) 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 











The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth. 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- 

iat Tae i itiacliaemaeabiiaiaath ai fied statement. During that time it has been used by jee A 

combining a hig. decorative econom stitute for ordma: joOors usan and ; m led satisf 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and CO.'S pattern-book, the work tho > as of 2 pape? patie —— b oil Chemists 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs expectations of a rational purchaser. y a 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be | and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. 
Pibon Strect, and London Agents, W. B Agent, ant Sone’ on Weat | “DON; & 

akon eet, and London ents, W. B. SIMPS 1 INS, \ aan N; 
Strand. LiverpoolAgents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 1, St. Gee rgé’s Depots:—114.& 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LON : 








Crescent. 3%, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN RIS. 
oxous BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. = — 
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FPRANZ ABT’S NEWEST SONGS. 


Ditto, in D flat, for Soprano ae 
IF IT WERE NoT FOR THEE, iz CG, for Baritone ... 
Ditto, in E flat, for Tenor ... 


LJ ISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 


HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD 
MY HIGHLAND HOME _...., 
MY LITTLE SISTER - 


3s. 
HENRY SMART'S NEW ‘SONG. 
A MAIDEN SAT ALONE ONE DAY 3s. 


FAR AWAY IN THE WEST 
THE OLD JOURNAL 


BERTHOLD TOURS’ NEW ‘sowes. 


ONLY LOVE CAN TELL, in Cand E 
THE CHARMS THAT I SING 3s. 


ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS | 


MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART 3s. 
WE'LL MEET AGAIN 3s. 


W. 8S. PRATTEN'S NEW ‘SONG. 
STAR OF THE EVENING . 3s, 
C.A. EHRENFECHTER’S NEW DUET 
THE MURMUR OF THE SEA 3s. 


MICHAEL WATSON’S NEW PIECES 
FOR PIANO. 


SUR LA MER BARCAROLLE 3s. 


THE VESPER BELL 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW — 


ANGELS ARE WATCHING, in B flat, for Mezzo Soprano 4s. ‘INDIANA. Polka Mazurka . 

4s. | 
46. | 
48.| UN TOUR A LA CAMPAGNE age ee 


Se. JULES 


38. | MY BOYHOOD’S HOME, ditto. 


|MANOLA VALSE 





3s, | 


Order of all Music and Booksellers in 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CHOICE NEW MUSIC. 


EDOUARDO SOS VERES. 
38, 


M. LAFUENTE'S NEW PIECES. 
4s. 


LA BRISE DU SUD 4s, 


FORTE MUSIC. 


EW METHOD. EASY INSTRUCTIONS. 
. 2s. 
MY MOTHER BIDS ME BIND MY FAIR .. 2s. 
UNDER THE — be cteemmam cae for Two 
Performers es 


| NEW EDITIONS OF FAVOURITE 
SONGS. 


| Tas SOLDIER’S TEAR, in a Lower Key. 


Alexander Lee 3s. 
W. M. Rooke 3s, 
re) WILLIE BOY COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel 4s. 


DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE OF 
POPULAR MUSIC. Price ls. cach. 


No. . Ten Popular Songs by various composers. 

2. Twelve Songs 5 Samnel Lover. 

. Nine Favourite Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

. Popular Dance Music by Arditi, Godfrey, &c. 

. Twelve Songs by Samuel Lover. 

. Nine Vocal Duets by various composers. 

. Classical Treasures for the Pianoforte. 

. Beauties of German Song. 

. Vocal Beauties of the Italian Opera 
10. Ten Characteristic Songs by Samuel Lover. 
ll. Twelve Humorous Songs by various composers. 
12. Eleven Favourite Songs by various composers. 


Town and Country, and 





RELIEF a COUCH IN TEN MINUTES. 
AYMAN’S 


BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 


The most certain and speedy Remedy for COUGHS, 
COLDS, HOARSENESS, and all disorders of the Chest and 
Lungs. It has proved itself the most successful preparation 
ever offered. Jie sale is increasing daily. 

IT HAS A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 

In the Nuzsgry it is invaluable, as children are fond of it. 
Immediately it is taken, coughing ceases, restlessness is 
gone, and refreshing sleep ensues. 

No Lady who has once used ‘it would ever 
afterwards be without it. 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath, 
and Sold by all Chemists. Price 1/14 and 29a Bottle. 
Agents for London :—Provut & Harsant, Strand ; Hoopsr, 
London Bridge ; Sanczr & Son, 150, Oxford Street. 
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WIND. PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH, 


| GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALI COMPLAINTS from a 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 








GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


As supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 


And to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United Kingdom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas. 


Supersedes Wine in many Households. 


A most valuable Tonic, 


42s. net per Dozen, pre-paid, 


Carriage free in England. 


| GRANTS MORELLA CHEREBY BRANDY, 


“THE SPORTSMAN’S SPECIAL QUALITY.” 


50s. net per Dozen, pre-paid. 


| rr. GRANT, DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE. 


Carriage Free in England. 


This quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless distinctly and specially ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Saccharine than the above “* Queen's Quality,” and has been specially prepared for the Hunting Field, &c. 
Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 


ROCHARD’S EASY ‘PIANO. 


4s, 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 
192, FLEET ST., and 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, London. 





Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. Oarriage raul on all Orders to the Country over £1. 


THE VELLUM WOVE CLUB HOUSE PAPER, 


Perfectly smooth surface. Total freedom from grease. Sample packets post free for 18 Stamps.° 


Bibles, Church Serbices, and Praper Pooks, 


A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free. 





| RE 2 PSE ERAS RE LS RL i EE 
q ASTHMA anp 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


Immediate Relief is obtained by using 


DATURA TATULA, 


in Cigarettes, and all other forms for 
SMOKING OR INHALATION. 
GROWN AND PREPARED BY 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and sold by them and all Chemists. 











BROWN: POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


I§ WHAT IT PURPORTS TO BE. 


BROWN 2 POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
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Is a New and Delicate Powder for the Face and Skin, and is especially recommended 
to Ladies as far surpassing all other Violet or Toilet Powders. Price 3s. per Box; or 


double that size, with Puff, 5s. 
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Whitens and preserves the Teeth, pacorae ny and arrests their decay, and gives * 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 
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BOOK I. CHAPTER V. A GHOST LAID. 


Mr. Date was taken so very much aback 
by this communication, that a more ready 





and quick-sighted man than John Pem- 
berton could hardly have failed to perceive 


that it had a signification for him, greater | 
But John Pemberton | 


than its purport. 


croaching presence we gaze with despairing 
awe; or, in the milder form of an influ- 
ence of the past before our beloved had 
become ours, and which cannot be made 4} 
to include us, it is hard to bear. Hard as } 
a fact; harder as a lesson on our own 
insufficiency and powerlessness. 

John Pemberton was being taught jj 
that lesson. Poor Mary! It was sofj 
hard on her, and it would make her so 
miserable. The scoundrel—for Mary’s jf 








did not observe the look of irrepressible | gentle pleading had not changed his mind 
annoyance which crossed his face. His | on that point; he would call Mr. Randall 
mind was busy with the trouble that| by no harsher name than “ poor fellow! ” 
had fallen on his wife. Ever since she | but he reserved the privilege of using the 
y had become his wife, he had been glad _ other epithet in the privacy of his thoughts 
to knew that she was happy; that she | —had turned up again, under the only cir- 
was fenced in from external sorrow; and | cumstances which could have enabled him 
that there was nothing to trouble her | to trouble Mary. “If she and I had met jj 
}\ within her home. | him anywhere, or, if he had heard of her, 
And, now, trouble had come to her in a | and sought her out in any trouble, it would 
mysterious, fateful kind of way, which he | not have mattered,” he thought. 
had no power to avert. A strange influence | would have told me all about it, and it 
had been suddenly flung, likea deep shadow, | would have passed away; but that he 
upon her life. A long-silent chord of the should have been brought here to die, to 
past had been struck by a hand not his, | fill her heart with compassion and sorrow 
and the intimate oneness of their two lives | for him, and make the end of her stay | 
was invaded. In the grieved sense of all| here so melancholy, does seem a back- | 
this, which was oppressing John Pem- | handed blow from Fate.” 
berton, there was not a single touch of| His mind being thus full of Mary, John 
jj jealousy, or, indeed, of any small personal | Pemberton paid no attention to Mr. Dale’s 
feeling. He did not think of it with any | manner, and left him, after a few minutes, 
reference to himself at all, bat only with | saying he had business to attend to. 
some of that forlorn, puzzled uneasiness | “Knew him in England, did she ?” 
and wonder which comes to us with the | thought Mr. Dale, as he strolled through 
discovery that a force, which we cannot in- | the grounds, keeping a look-out for the | 
fluence or control, is dealing with the lives | possible reappearance of Ida. “ Then one } 
of those who are dear to us. In whatever | thing is certain; she will soon find out, 
shape it comes, whether it be the lover | if she takes the trouble to ask me any 
who comes into the life of a daughter; the | questions, how very little I know about 
bride who comes into the life of ason; or| him, and my claim to the next-friend 
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business, and my settling myself down 
here in consideration of it will look very 
queer. Who could ever have imagined so 
unlikely a thing as that? And there’s 
nothing to be done either, that I can 
see.” 

A sudden suggestion of his imagination, 
that Mr. Randall might mention his money 
and the exact place in his portmanteau 
where it ought to be found, and also his 
wishes respecting its final destination, made 
him feel exceedingly uncomfortable. What 
a fool he had been to let the keys out of 
his hands; there was not the least reason 
for restoring them so immediately ; he had 
been much too precipitate! Then he in- 
dulged in cursing destiny, who had seemed 
to do him a brilliant service, but now had 
all the appearance of turning it into a 
scurvy trick, vaguely ; and he cursed the 
unknown and unseen Mrs. Pemberton very 
distinctly. Finally, he made up his mind 
that there was no use in worrying about 
the turn of events, until it indicated itself. 
Whatever might happen, he had more 
cleverness to meet it with than these 
Arcadian people; and he would back 
himself to meet the emergency when it 
should arise. In the meantime he wished 
Ida would make her appearance. The 


pretty daughter was a decided attraction, 
and, though he had made a blunder in 
paying her a florid compliment that morn- 


ing, it was not a serious one. She was 
very young and inexperienced, and she 
had the timidity of her age. She had 
taken fright for a moment, that was all. 
As Mr. Dale strolled among the flower- 
beds, not losing sight of the house, he 
indulged in sundry speculations concern- 
ing Ida. She was an only child, and her 
father, evidently devoted to her, was equally 
evidently a rich man. Was there a lover 
or an aspirant anywhere about? Girls 
like Ida Pemberton are not likely to lack 
such elements in their histories anywhere, 
and in the colonies it is the custom to 
marry young. Mr. Dale had no evidence 
to adduce to himself as grounds for his 
conviction that Ida Pemberton was un- 
betrothed and fancy free, except it might 
be the negative testimony that no men- 
tion had been made of any one outside 
the household, and that her manner had 
the bright and careless freshness of girl- 
hood, before any deep feeling has laid 
its mark upon it. He entertained that 
conviction very strongly, nevertheless, and 
he felt a strange satisfaction in it, with 
inquiring into whose origin he did not 





trouble himself. Audacious as he was, 
and ready enough to accept with a cynical 
insolence any interference of luck on his 
behalf, he probably had not at this time 
begun to form any scheme in which Ida 
figured as more than a pleasant adjunct of 
an adventure which was whimsical and 
pleasant in certain aspects of it, if rather 
risky in others. 

The sun was growing very powerful, and 
Mr. Dale was getting tired of looking for 
Ida, who was with her father in his dress- 
ing-room, and had not the least intention 
of going out. He thought the verandah 
looked cool and shady, and directed his 
steps towards it, passing by the front of 
the house, and turning the angle at the 
side on which the windows of John Pem- 
berton’s study, where the sick man lay, 
opened to the floor and gave on the 
verandah. The windows were open, and 
the inner blind of one was drawn up half- 
way. Mr. Dale approached cautiously 
along the verandah, keeping close to the 
wall, and stealthily looked in. 

Mrs. Simcox was not in the room. The 
patient lay in the wide bed, motionless ; his 
features, wan and sunken; his head, so 
restless when Dale had seen him in the 
morning, still and leaden-weighted on the 
pillow. Dale was standing in the sweet 
air and the tentpered sunshine; a thou- 
sand summer scents and sounds were 
about him. At the other side of that 
sheet of glass, which interposed between 
him and the room within, and through 
which he peered, crouching close by the 
flower and leaf-covered trellis, was a man 
going rapidly down to death, and with the 
shadow already hovering near to him. 
His dry, wasted hands lay upon the snow- 
white coverlet, not quite still—there was 
a slight twitching movement in the bony 
fingers. Though the face looked more 
wan and sunken than it had looked in the 
early morning, there was a less distressing 
expression upon it, there was less strain 
in the features ; even though there was no 
speech, something conveyed to the observer 
that the mind was not so far away from its 
accustomed tenement as it had been. 

The room was in perfect order, and 
absolutely still. From his post of obser- 
vation at the window, Dale could catch 
the short but heavy breathing of the sick 
man. He had, however, but little atten- 
tion to bestow upon him; his gaze was 
arrested by the face and figure of a woman, 
who, attired in a soft white morning gown, 
stood by the side of the bed farthest from 
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the window, bending towards the patient ; 
and moving her hands softly and skilfully 
about his head. The light-brown hair had 
been closely cropped, and Mrs. Pemberton 
was applying linen steeped in some cool- 
ing lotion to the patient’s head. 

Her face was quite colourless, and her 
dark eyes were surrounded with circles 
almost as dark—the work of watching and 
of tears. But she was beautiful to look 
upon for all that, as the man who observed 
her, unperceived, thought. 

“And so this is my invisible hostess ! 
This is Mrs. Pemberton, and she knew 
him formerly in England, did she? I 
should say she did, indeed ! ” 

Mary pressed the freshly-steeped linen 
all over the patient’s head, and upon the 
burning, hollow temples, and then stood, 
gazing at him, one of his twitching hands 
held in her cool, soft clasp. Perhaps it 
was her touch, awaking some strange as- 
sociation in that mysterious condition in 
which the mind is at once here and not 
here; when the present and the past are 
confounded, and all ordinary modes of 
thought are suspended, so that nothing is 
usual and nothing is strange. However 
that may be, Edward Randall opened his 
eyes, and the light of reason was in them— 


the expression of brain-guided perception 
—and they, looking upwards, met Mary 


Pemberton’s. He did not start, he did 
not cry out; he only sighed, a strange, 
flattering sigh, and said, distinctly, though 
in a whisper : 

“Mary!” 

She stood quietly, still holding his hand 
in hers, and betraying no surprise or emo- 
tion. A moment later the door behind her 
was softly opened, and John Pemberton 
came to her side. 

Mr. Dale instantly abandoned his post 
of observation, and, walking swiftly along 
the verandah, disappeared round the angle 
of the house. 

“Mary!” 

He repeated the word, apparently un- 
aware of the presence of another face close 
beside that into which he was looking, 
with the bright searching gaze of the 
hours in which all the past lives again, 
and the present and the future blend with 
it—when the surrender of the citadel of 
life is near, but its vain vigilance is very 
keen. The time that the doctors had pre- 
pared them for had come. 

“Answer him,” whispered John Pem- 
berton. 

“ Yes,” she said, steadily; “ it is I.” 





“Where am I? What are you doing 
here? What has happened ?” 

“You are in my husband’s house. This 
is he. Do you not see him? ” 

His eyes moved to John Pemberton, 
then instantly reverted to her. 

“You have been very ill. You had a 
fall, off the coach, and you were brought 
here to us. We are very glad to take care 
of you. But you must keep quiet, you 
must not excite yourself, or your head 
will be bad again. Is it painful now?” 

She tried, successfully, to speak as an 
ordinary attendant might have spoken. 
The calmness of her tone, and the weak- 
ness of his state, subdued any emotion 
he might have endeavoured to express; 
only his bright eyes maintained their 
gaze. What did he feel? What did he 
think ? Was there any wonder or sense of 
the strangeness of his position? Who could 
tell that? The acquiescence of dying 
comes to some sooner, to others later, 
before the quiescence of death. It had 
come to him. 

“Ts your head painful ?” Mrs. Pember- 
ton repeated. 

“Not very; only confused.” Then, 
after a pause, “ What is his name ? ” 

“My husband’s name? John Pem- 
berton.” 

“ John Pemberton. Ah, yes—lI’ve heard 
of him.” 

He said no more, and presently he 
closed his eyes and fel] into a brief 
slumber. The two, watching him, in 
profound silence, consulted each other’s 
faces. His sleep grew deeper. 

“This,” whispered John Pemberton, “is 
the change Dr. Marshall told us to look 
for. I will go for Mrs. Simcox.” 

“Do so,” she said; “but I will not 
leave him.” 

As her husband was moving away, she 
touched him on the arm, and said : 

“Tf he should wake, and speak again, 
knowing me?” 

“Speak to him, dear. Try to get at 
his mind—I am sure only you can—and it 
is of the greatest importance, that we may 
know what to do.” 

He gently placed her in a chair, and 
left her. 

The sick man slept. There was no 
difference in his aspect now that his eyes 
were closed ; and the brief ray of intelli- 
gence might never have crossed his wan, 
drawn features. Mary watched him, 
patientiy, with the half-incredulous feeling 
there always is in such watching. The 
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nurse came and looked at him. He might 
sleep for hours like that, she said; but she 
could not say it was a good sign. He 
might “go off” so. 

It was well on in the afternoon when 
the patient awoke. He was seemingly 
somewhat refreshed by sleep, and drank 
almost eagerly. 

It was the nurse’s hand which gave him 
the drink; it was Mary’s which raised his 
head while he drank, and she gently laid 
it down again. He looked up towards 
where she stood behind him, and she 
moved to the side of the bed. 

“Mary ! ” he said again. 

“Yes, I am here.” 

“T want to speak to you—quite alone.” 

“Would you kindly leave me with Mr. 
Randall,” said Mary to the nurse; then 
added, answering the surprise in the 
woman’s face, “he and I are very old 
friends.” 

Mrs. Simcox obeyed, nothing loath, and 
as she returned to the comfortable room 
where she might resume her interrupted 
sleep, she mentally recorded her conviction 
that there was to be nothing but surprises 
about this case. 

Edward Randall had again closed his 
eyes when Mary spoke to the nurse, and 
he did not reopen them until some mo- 
ments after she had left the room. Then 
he said : 

“Yes, I want to speak to you—quite 
alone—about her.” 

“And so you are going to England, 
Miss Pemberton. You are very fortunate. 
Of course you are delighted ? ” 

“Tam not sure. I shall be delighted, 
I am sure, when we get there; but at 
present I am more glad for papa’s sake 
than for my own. All my old friends are 
here, and I am going to part with them, 
except Dick.” 

“*] suppose one mustn’t say of a horse 
that he’s a lucky dog; but one may envy 
Dick.” 

“Going to England?” She spoke with 
charming unconsciousness. “ Poor fellow, 
it’s a great experiment, papa says. I wish 
we were all safely landed.” 

“You have a whole world of relations 
and friends to welcome you, I suppose ? ” 

*No, not at all. I have never heard 
papa talk much of his friends—after 
twenty years there cannot be many to go 
back to. And he has only a brother-in- 
law, and a niece and nephew, by way of 
relatives. But his heart is set on return- 





ing to his own country, and my bemga 
real Englishwoman. And I like it; I like 
everything my father likes. It cannot 
matter to me whether I am here or there, 
if I have my father with me.” 

This conversation took place between 
Ida and Mr. Dale during the evening 
of the same day. The house was silent 
and gloomy; its master and mistress were 
absorbed in the care of the stranger, and 
Ida had nothing to do. She was per- 
fectly content that it should be so, and it 
never occurred to her that there was a 
greater degree of anxiety and trouble 
about this gentleman than seemed to be 
quite justified by the circumstances. She 
was very glad to have someone to talk to, 
and Mr. Dale was more agreeable than 
she had at first found him. She had no 
notion that she was being cross-tiuestioned, 
or that their chance visitor was making 
himself acquainted with everything con- 
cerning them which he could contrive to 
get at. 

“There’s no lover in the case,” thought 
Dale; “if there were, though she would 
not say anything about him to me, she 
would not say that about her father.” 

“And you, Mr. Dale,” Ida added, 
“you are not only a bird of passage here, 
I suppose? You will remain in the 
colonies ? ” 

This simple question did not seem very 
easily answered. Mr. Dale hesitated in 
his reply. He was not sure, he said; he 
supposed he ought to stay, now that he 
had come there, and see it out, but he had 
been rather disappointed, and did not see 
his way. Ida did not understand his 
meaning, which indeed was not very clear. 
She was sorry that he had been disap- 
pointed, but he might have experienced 
that sentiment with regard to the scenery, 
or the crops, for all she knew. The make- 
shifts and expedients of a desultory exist- 
ence had never come within her ken. 

“Tf you don’t like it,” she said, in- 
nocently, “and if you have been dis- 
appointed, I should think you had better 
go ‘home,’ as papa says. Suppose poor 
Mr. Randall were to get quite well, and 
we were all to go in the same ship? He 
was going back to England, wasn’t he?” 

“1 believe so. That would be a very 
nice thing to suppose, Miss Pemberton; 
but I am afraid, like most of the nice 
things which I have either supposed or 
proposed in my life, it is much too nice 
to be true.” 

The girl looked at him with some sur- 
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prise. The moody discontent in his face 
rather interested her; perhaps he had had 
trials, and perhaps they were romantic. 

But Dale dismissed the troubled look, 
and began to ask her dexterous questions 
about Mrs. Pemberton—questions which 
Ida answered with her usual frankness. 
Mrs. Pemberton knew England well, and 
kad friends there; she liked going back, 
but, Ida thought, more on her husband’s 
account than on her own. Ida did not 
know anything particular about her 
stepmother’s family; she believed they 
were ordinary respectable people, only 
not well off. She could not tell at 
all whether Randall was a name which 
Mrs. Pemberton had known. Why did 
Mr. Dale ask her? Mr. Dale did not 
know; he fancied—it might be only fancy 
—her father had told him that Randall 
was a former acquaintance; but he had 
not been very attentive, and his impression 
might be erroneous. Ida would ask her 
father, presently: it would be such a 
strange thing. Mr. Dale’s hopes of attain- 
ing possibly useful knowledge concerning 
Mrs. Pemberton’s past, were defeated by 
the girl’s want of knowledge. She had 
never felt any curiosity about Mary before 
she came into the lives of her father and 
herself, a sweet and benignant influence. 
Dale had no exactly defined purpose in his 
mind in questioning the girl thus ; he had 
only the knowledge that difficulty and 
risk to himself might arise from Mrs. 
Pemberton. That was the side on which 
he was menaced, and he bore in mind that 
the more you can learn of your actual or 
potential adversary, the better—that know- 
ledge in such a case is essentially power. 

The day closed in the monotonous 
dreariness which had marked its course, 
and it was not until the following day 
that Mr. Dale had an opportunity of 
seeing Mrs. Pemberton. He was told that 
she had passed the greater part of the 
night in the patient’s room, and had slept 
until laté next morning. But she came 
into the dining-room, and spoke to Mr. 
Dale after the doctors left the house on 
that day. 

“Mr. Randall is sensible,” she said, 
“but the nurse and I think there is a 
great change in him. He has asked for 
you. Will you come to him?” 

Dale was alone in the room when she 
came in, and thus addressed him without 
any preliminaries. She was looking pale 
and tired, but quite calm. 

“Of course I will; 
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poor fellow 





replied Dale. ‘How wonderfully good 
you are to him, Mrs. Pemberton.” 

She waved her hand slightly, as if she 
put the remark aside, and passed out of 
the room before him. 

“He seemed to remember about you 
suddenly,” she said, “‘and then became 
distressingly anxious to see you. I was 
alone with him, but thought it better to 
come and fetch you at once.” 

Before he could reply, they were at the 
door of the sick man’s room. As Dale 
entered, he caught Edward Randall's eyes, 
fixed upon him with the bright shallow 
eager of the dying, which revives some- 
times even when the grey shadow is falling 
upon the rest of the face. Those eyes 
would have called him, without the voice, 
which whispered : 

**Dale! I want you.” 

He went to the bed, and leaned over 
the dying man, who put up one hand 
and feebly touched his shoulder. He 
bent his head nearer, and Edward Randall 
whispered : 

“The money is for my mother; but 
never let her know how I got it.” 

A day later, and the awful presence of 
death had taken possession of Mount Kiera 
Lodge. The still and silent form which 
lay there in the cheerful house, with the 
glorious sunlight all around its walls, was 
not of kin to the living inmates, but its awe 
was hardly the less for that. The face of 
the woman he had wronged, whose youth 
he had blighted with the curse of defeated 
hope and wasted love, was the last object 
on which his eyes had rested; and her 
hand closed them. It was all over now; 
and Mrs. Pemberton, her suddenly im- 
posed task done, felt as if she had lived a 
hundred years since its beginning. Could 
she be the same woman, and could all 
around her be the same as they were on 
that day, so near, so far, when her hus- 
band brought her the papers about the 
ships into the verandah? The incident of 
the stranger’s death in their house would 
have been serious and disturbing enough 
of itself, but how much did it not mean to 
her and to her husband that the man who 
had died there was no stranger? At all 
events to her it meant this, that the re- 
luctance and doubt which she had felt 
about going to England were at an end. 
The ghost had been laid. 

The funeral of Edward Randall was 
attended by John Pemberton, Dr. Gray, 
and Mr. Dale; and when it was over, there 
seemed to the latter to be no reasonable 
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excuse or pretext upon which he might 
prolong his stay at Mount Kiera Lodge. 
There had been no advance in intimacy 
between him and his kind-hearted host, 
during the dreary. days which had suc- 
ceeded Edward Randall’s death. Mr. 
Pemberton was tired, preoccupied, and 
silent. Of Mrs. Pemberton he saw 
nothing; she kept her room. Without 
the impression amounting to one of abso- 
lute distrust, Mr. Dale was conscious that 
John Pemberton had received a some- 
what unfavourable impression when he 
discovered, on making the necessary in- 
quiries and arrangements consequent on 
Randall’s death, that Dale hardly knew 
anything at all about him, and that his 
prompt decision to remain with the poor 
fellow on the occasion of the accident was 
rather in the nature of an escapade than 
anything else. He had seen a good deal 
of Ida, and was not slow to perceive that 
he had conquered any little prejudice his 
first advances had created against him in 
her mind, and that the pretty daughter of 
the Arcadian colonist was interested and 
amused by his talk of places and things, 
of which she knew nothing. Ida had not 
as yet acquired even the most elementary 
idea of the art of flirtation—she was as 
simple and natural as a girl could be; but 
it was not much to be wondered at that 
the only young man who had ever been 
staying in the house, and who had come 
there under circumstances in which her 
imagination found material to work upon, 
should be singularly interesting to her, 
and at least have stimulated her curiosity 
strongly. Then, too, the days were dull, 
and none of their friends came to Mount 
Kiera Lodge, while she did not go beyond 
its boundaries. Had Mrs. Pemberton been 
Ida’s mother, she would probably not have 
lost sight of the girl for so many hours of 
the sad and heavy days, and she would 
have been alive to the indiscretion of such 
unrestricted walking and talking with 
so absolute a stranger. But Mary was 
lost in her own thoughts at this time— 
given up to the sort of absorption which 
accompanies the last looking over and 
putting away for ever of an epoch in one’s 
life—and she hardly thought of Ida. The 
business of life, which does not interrupt 
itself for any such trivial reason as that 
one dweller or sojourner in a house has 
done with it for ever, claimed the atten- 
tion of John Pemberton, and he was at all 
times unobservant of the ways and the 
occupations of his women-kind, even when 





he was feeling well and bright, and had 
none of the heavy, sleepy, fatigued, and 
yet restless sensation over him which made 
him just then unobservant of everything 
except his indispensable business, and 
made that trying and difficult to get 
through. What time and thought he had 
to spare were for his wife. Thus it hap- 
pened that Ida Pemberton and Dale were 
together pretty nearly all day long, and 
that while her father and her stepmother 
regarded the stranger as one their casual 
acquaintance with whom would naturally 
terminate, when the last services which 
their kindness and humanity could render 
to Edward Randall should have been 
concluded, Ida had raised him, in her 
imagination, if not in her heart, to the 
perilous eminence of a “ great friend.” 
There was not in John Pemberton’s 
manner the slightest encouragement to 
Dale to hope that, when he should make 
the inevitable reference to his departure 
from Mount Kiera Lodge, any further in- 
vitation to remain would be extended to 
him. He was not surprised at this, or 
uneasy. It was very natural that people 
who had just gone through such an un- 
commorly unpleasant adventure, should 
be anxious to have their house to them- 
selves. He by no means proposed to lose 
sight of the Pembertons, and he felt pretty 


| confident that he should find ways and 


means of turning the Edward Randall 
episode to collateral advantage : in addition 
to the satisfactory transfer of the dead 
man’s property to himself: even if it 
should not lead to the result which his 
presumptuous fancy had already presented 
to him in the light of a possibility. 

On their way back from the funeral, 
Mr. Dale carried out his purpose of alluding 
to his departure, and his expectations were 
exactly fulfilled. John Pemberton received 
the intimation with polite acquiescence ; 
and Dale perceived that its coldness at- 
tracted the notice of Dr. Gray, who occu- 
pied a seat in the carriage. Indeed, Dr. 
Gray had been closely attentive to John 
Pemberton’s words’ and looks since the 
morning when they had been about to 
leave the house, and now he noticed that 
he leaned his head back in an angle of the 
carriage, and looked pale and weary. The 
doctor was going only a portion of the 
way back with the other two; he found 
his groom waiting for him with his horse 
at an appointed place, and got out. 

“T shall say good-bye, then,” said the 
doctor, shaking hands with Dale, “as you 
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are to be off in the morning. But I shall 
come over about twelve to see how you all 
are at the Lodge.” 

Dr. Gray mounted his horse and turned 
down a by-road. He shook his head once 
or twice as he thought, “ I don’t like Pem- 
berton’s looks—I don’t like them a bit. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if they were not 
through this business yet, by any means.” 


On that same night a conference was 
held between John Pemberton and his 
wife, which, if he could have attained to 
a knowledge of its purport, must have 
satisfied Mr. Dale, that his anticipations of 
future pleasure or profit to be derived from 
his acquaintance with the Pembertons were 
unfounded. 

Once again Mary and her husband were 
talking beside the open window, through 
which came the sweet air of the summer 
night. But John Pemberton lay on a 
couch rolled into the embrasure of the 
window, and his wife sat on a footstool 
close beside him, with his hand in hers. 
There is hardly any light in the room, for 
John has complained that his eyes are 
weak, and he cannot bear it; and the 
forms and faces of the two are indistinct. 
Mary is speaking low and earnestly. 

“T know, John, I feel all you say. It 
is horrible, most horrible, but it is irre- 
sistible. I could not tell you how the 
conviction came to me, but it did come, 
and it stays. There is not the smallest 
doubt or obscurity about what he said 
to me. Here is the note I made of it, 
the moment after he said it; you read 
it yourself when his portmanteau was 
opened : 

“Three hundred sovereigns in a colour 
box, among the linen in my portmanteau. 
You will remember the box; it was once 
yours. Send it to my mother.” 

“Yes, Mary, but there was no such thing. 
I had his keys locked up from the time 
his clothes were taken off, until we opened 
the valise and the bag, in Dale’s presence, 
and there was no such thing.” 

“The other packet was there, in the 
very place he told me I should find it in. 
What had become of the money ? ” 

“May he not have been under a de- 
lusion? May it not have been a fever 
dream? Remember, there were twenty 
pounds in his pocket-book, and you 
gathered from him that he had been 
always unfortunate since he came out.” 

“That is so; but he was going to 
Sydney, to go to England. He could not 











have done that for twenty pounds, even if 
he had contemplated landing without a 
shilling. Oh no, John, believe me, he 
had the money, and it was in the place he 
said. And Mr. Dale knew he had it—I 
know he did, for when I brought Mr. 
Dale unto him, I heard some of what he 
said, faint though his voice was :—he said 
the money was to be sent to his mother! 
John, that man has the money; he has 
robbed the dead.” 

“Hush, Mary; indeed it cannot be 

“Tndeed, it is. Can nothing be done? 
Is there no pretext on which you could 
have his luggage searched ?” 

“My dear, what an idea! Of course 
not. The keys were in my possession from 
the first.” 

“Then it is hopeless. We can do 
nothing. Only the clothes and the other 
things can be sent to his poor mother. We 
will take them with us, John, and you 
will let me go to her, and tell the story of 
her son’s death. You will let me do that 
too, as well as the thing he asked me to 
do.” 

“Of course, my love.” 

“But Mr. Dale has got his money, 
John; I am as certain of it as I am of my 
existence.” 

“I cannot possibly believe it, Mary, 
though I do not like him. I don’t trast 
him, and he is hard and selfish, but still I 
cannot think that.” 

“ And you are shocked that I can think 
it? But it is quite true, John.” 

She bent her head, and laid her fore- 
head on the hand she held. John Pem- 
berton started slightly and shivered. 

“T feel absurdly nervous,” he said, “and 
start at a touch. My bones ache too. This 
has been a terrible time.” 

She hardly heeded him; her mind was 
full of the conviction which she had ex- 
pressed. 

“That man has robbed the dead son 
and the living mother,” she said. “It is 
dreadful to think of it. He was desperately 
anxious about that money going to his 
mother. Poor fellow! he was not to be 
permitted to make even that repara- 
tion.” 

Her voice was choked with a sob, and 
her tears fell on her husband’s hand. 

“Mary,” said John Pemberton, with 
exquisite tenderness, but wearily, “ don’t 
grieve, at least, for this part of it. When 
you go to his mother, you shall take her 
three hundred pounds, and tell her, which 
will be true enough, that it comes from 
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her son. And, with regard to Dale, let us 
say no more about him. He will be off 
to-morrow morning, and we shall hear or 
see no more of him. Don’t, don’t thank 
me, Mary! Are we not one? And don’t 


break down over this grief, my dear ; for, 

do you know, I feel as if I was going to 

want some nursing now.” 
* * * 


¥ * 


Mr. Dale had breakfasted, and had been 
picked up by the morning coach, an hour 
before Ida came down to breakfast on the 
following day. Formal farewell had been 
exchanged between her and Mr. Dale, in 
her father’s presence, the night before, and 
she had not ventured to appear at the 
departing guest’s early breakfast, though 
she could not have told why. She watched 
his departure from the window of her 
room, and felt much more on the occa- 
sion than she had felt, when the funeral 
procession of the previous day had set out 
from the house. That had been a solemn 
occasion; this was a personal regret. I=da 
wished she could know what her father 
had said to Mr. Dale the last thing— 
whether it had any reference to his coming 
to Kiera Lodge again. It was very odd 
that she felt—for the first time in her life 
—that she could not ask her father to tell 
what she wanted to know. Such a simple 
thing, too. She left her room at the usual 
time, and betook herself to her piano, to 
resume the morning practice, which had 
been suspended of late. She felt strangely 
dreary and discontented. A piece of music 
lay upon the closed lid of the instrument, 
the last she had been studying. As she 
placed it on the stand, a folded note 
dropped out of its leaves. It was directed 
to Miss Pemberton, and it contained these 
words : 

“‘T hoped to have seen you, to have said 
good-bye again. Is it to be good-bye for— 
always? At least, let me know when you 
are to sail. I am not in favour. I have 
offended your father and Mrs. P. some- 
how. Do I know, or do I guess how? 
But [have not offended you. Tell me that 
Ihave not; and that you will let me see 
you again—in one line—that is not much 
to ask—to the Post-office, Sydney. I can 
never forget these days, andIda. G.D.” 

The girl read the words, blushed deeply, 
angrily almost ; looked at the note as if 
she was about to tear it up, then folded it 
very small, and poked it in between two 
buttons of her morning gown, thus lodging 
it in a most undeserved place of safety. 
After which Ida attended to her piano. 


MACARONIC AND PALINDROMIC 
VERSES. 


Ar this season of the year, when Christ- 
mas brings cosy parties together, and 
kindly hostesses are planning their parlour 
games and festive merrymakings; when 
lads and lasses, young men and maidens, 
agree to make puzzles as a test of inge- 
nuity, and endeavour to give a poetical, or 
at least versified form to their lucubrations, 
they are hardly aware that what is to 
them a mere amusement was at one time 
much in fashion among courtly beaux and 
gallants; while at other times men of 
considerable learning sought refuge from 
severer studies in similar bagatelles. We 
are not speaking here of puns upon names, 
rhythmical puns which are in some cases 
witty, in others highly sarcastic. There 
are other kinds of versified puzzles which 
deserve a little notice, partly for their 
peculiarity, partly for the celebrity of men 
who have engaged in them. Some, it is 
true, are not exactly puzzles, seeing that 
they do not require the reader to find ont 
anything. For instance, many are allitera- 
tive, using words beginning with one par- 
ticular letter; such as 

How high his highness holds his haughty head; 


or repeating the same word many times, 
with changes of mood, tense, person, and 
numbers; or Porson’s lines, containing the 
words “cane,” “decane,” “ canis,” &c.; or 
that example in which the changes are rung 
upon the words “twist,” “twister,” “twist- 
ing,” “untwist,” “twine,” “ twining,” &e. 
Some are lipograms, excluding a parti- 
cular letter throughout a line or stanza. 
Others point playfully to the sounds 
which certain letters possess in two or 
more languages or dialects. 
the Northumbrian, for instance, would 
have a very comical effect if the letter 


“ ” 


r” were so often repeated as in the 


composition from which the following } 


half-dozen lines are taken : 
Rough roll’d the roaring river’s stream, 
And rapid ran the rain, 
When Robert Rutter dream’d a dream 
Which rack’d his heart with pain ; 
He dream’d there was a raging bear 
Rush’d from the rugged rocks. 
Some lines are so constructed that each 
word contains one more syllable than that 
which precedes it. 

Macaronics, or macaronic verses, are 
queer bundles of ingenuity, requiring for 
their due management a knowledge of two 
languages, or two dialects of the same 





language, or a literary language and 
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slang, or a combination of three or four 
of these. The humonr consists in mixing 
up the heterogeneous elements together in 
selected proportions ; but there must be a 
sufficient knowledge of grammar and syn- 
tax to prevent the fun from degenerating 
into mere nonsense; there must be sense, 
however queer and strained, expressed in 
two or more languages or dialects melted 
into one. During how long a period such 
compositions have been in favour is not 
known; but they can be traced at least 
three centuries back, seeing that Theo- 
philus Folingo published a collection 
of them in the early days of Queen 
Elizabeth, each consisting of a mosaic 
in Latin and Italian, often grotesque 
enough. In more recent times, Genthe, 
Sandys, and Delepierre have published 
extensive collections of macaronic poetry. 

In the time of James the Second of 
Scotland, contemporaneous with Henry 
the Sixth of England, the Scottish sove- 
reigns and courtiers had become rather 
ashamed of their Gaelic origin, and of the 
old court bards who were wont to be re- 
tained to celebrate it. A satire was writ- 
ten on the subject at a later period, in 
which Lowland Scotch was mixed up with 
Highland Gaelic in true macaronic fashion. 
This satire abounds in such words as “ ba- 
nochadev,” “ dynydrach,” “ach mach mo- 
notir,”’ &c.; but as the later dialect is almost 
as unreadable to us moderns as the ori- 
ginal language, the point or humour 
would be missed by a mere reprint of 
the lines here. A translation of a maca- 
ronic composition, it may be remarked 
in passing, would be lost labour; the 
verses must be read as intended, or not 
read at all. 

A curious old play is extant, bearing the 
name of Ignoramus, in which the hero 
enumerates the good things he will pre- 
sent to his bride Rosa. In a form 
somewhat like that of instructions for 
drawing up a marriage settlement, Latin 
and English words are mixed in the in- 
troductory lines; but the gay articles of 
attire and ornament are expressed in 
English words, with a macaronic addi- 
tion to each of a final Latin syllable. 
Thus we find the odd medley: 

Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtillos, et petticoatos, 

Farthingales biggos, stomacheros, et periwiggos, 


Pantofilos, cuffos, garteros, Spanica ruffos, 
Buskos et sokkos, tiffanos et cambrici smockos. 


_ Inthe inside of the cover of an old book 
18 an injunction to warn borrowers, and 
all other persons, whether borrowers or 





not, against a disregard of the laws of 
meum and tuum : 
Hic liber ist meus, 
And that I will show ; 
Si aliquis capit, 
I'll give him a blow. 
Liber being a book, and libellum a little 
book, a second effusion of the same kind 
may be readily understood : 
Si quisquis furetur, 
This little libellum; 
Per Phebum, per Jovem, 
I'll kill him, I’ll fell him. 
In ventrem illius, 
I’ll stick my scapellum ; 
And teach him to steal 
My little libellum. 
A shooting-party gave rise to a maca- 
ronic affair, beginning : 
Artebus atque novis audax dum sportsman I follow, 
Per stubbles et turnips et tot discrimina rerum, 
Dum partridge with popping terrificare minantur. 
After many more lines of the same kind, 
the end comes thus: 


Bang bellowed both barrels, heu! pronus sternitur 
each dog, 

Et puss in the interim creeps away sub tegmina 
thornbush. 

About half a century ago the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of Oriel 
College, Oxford, was held. At a festive 
meeting to celebrate that event, the grace- 
cup was accompanied by a song, written 
and sung by one of the fellows, the father 
of the genial author of Tom Brown's 
School Days. It was a macaronic compo- 
sition in Greek, Latin, and English, highly 
to be relished by Oxford men, but a little 
too erudite to be given here. We will 
simply say that the song consisted of five 
verses, each of which ended with the 
refrain or chorus : 

Sing, then, 
All true men, 

From pulpit, bar, and quorum ; 
Floreat Oriel 

In secla seculorum. 

A most amusing production of the 
kind lives in the memory of many Scots 
who were members of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity thirty or forty years ago. In the 
middle of one particular winter, when 
snow was lying thickly on the ground, a 
group of town boys pelted the students 
with snowballs, in the quadrangle of the 
college buildings. The students retaliated, 
and, cold snow giving rise to hot blood, 
something like a tumult took place. A 
few of the students afterwards celebrated 
the episode in a pamphlet of good- 
humoured banter, called The University 
Snowdrop. The late Professor Edward 
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Forbes, the eminent naturalist, was at that 
time in the university, and took part in 
the mélée. He enriched the Snowdrop 
with a macaronic poem of sixty-four 
hexameter lines, narrating the history of 
the great battle. We transeribe a few of 
these lines, in which the fun of the thing 
will become apparent even to those who 
are not familiar with Latin : 


Anno incipiente happinabit snowere multum, 

E gelu intensum streetas coverabit wi’ slidas, 

Constanterque little boys slided and pitch’d about 
snowballs, 

Quorum not a few bunged up the eyes of studentes. 

Irritate studentes chargebant policemen to take up 

— boys, sed Charlies refusabant so for to do; 
then, 

Contemptim studentes appellarant ‘‘ Pedicateres !”’ 

Studentes indignant reverberant complimenta ; 

Cum multi homines, blackguards qui gentlemen 


vocant, 

Bakers and butchers et bullies et colliers atres, 

Et alii cessatores qui locus ecclesiz frequunt, 

From Church and Cowgate cum its odoriferous abyss, 

Assaultant studentes stickis et umbrellibus. 

“* Hit ’em hard! hit ’em hard!”’ shoutant damnatos 
puppies, 

**Calamitosque tories’’ appellant, et various vile 
terms 

Studentes audiebant, sed devil an answer returned, 
&e. &e. &e. 


A Liverpool butterman, named Kelly, 
was in the habit of advertising his pro- 
visions in very eulogistic terms; and one 
of the newspapers of that town, about a 


dozen years ago, gave a clever skit in the 
form of twenty-eight macaronic lines, in 
which the man and his wares, his shop and 
his dealings, were humorously sketched 
in a mongrel polyglot of Latin, French, 


and English. The comical effect of the 
whole may be judged from the following : 


Avec ses barnacles super nasum, 
Et turndownibus collaris so natty, 
Ibi recipit argentum et aurum, 
Atque nova copper coina distribuit 
Ad costomeri qui emunt buttyram 
Suis. Tout le monde purchased 
Son beurre sel et son beurre frais ; 
Formos sunt puellz qu milkent 
Les belles vaches qui donnent du lait 
Duquel buttyri Kellii formatur. 
Butterus yellowus quum vendit 
Octavorum pencium est trés-bon marché ; 
Sed butterus optimus uni shillingi 
Excellentissimum est. 

Oh Kellius, mi puer, tu es trumpus, 
Brickus concentratus sublimatus ! 
Et no mistakus. 


Kelly must indeed have been a “ trump,” 
and a “thorough brick,” to sell good 
butter at eightpence a pound, and best 
fresh at a shilling ! 

We pass from macaronic verses to say 
a few words concerning palindromes, 
another variety of what may perhaps be 
called poetical conundrums. Many really 
learned men have spent a little of their 





leisure time on these curious crotchets, 
and have exhibited no small degree of 
ingenuity in composing them. A palin- 
drome is a line so constructed as to read 
backwards and forwards the same—a 
general rule, however, susceptible of many 
variations. A single word may, in effect, be 
a palindrome, such as the names Ada, Eve, 
Anna, Hannah, Otto, Odo, Nan, Bob; and 
the words “eye,” “nun,” “pop,” “ pap,” 
“pip,” “pup,” “minim,” “madam,” and the 
like. A palindromic line may consist of 
words which are themselves individually 
palindromic; or the words may not possess 
this character, although the full line is 
constructed in accordance with the rule, 
When amply developed, the palindrome 
may comprise more words than can be 
put into one line—enough, for instance, 
to form a couplet or triplet. The sense or 
meaning of the sentence or phrase may be 
the same, whether read backwards or 
forwards; or (a more difficult task to 
accomplish) it may be quite different. In 
the best extant specimens, adulation is ex- 
pressed when the line is read forwards, 
stinging satire when read backwards. 

Most of the best palindromes being in 
Latin, we shall only give a few examples 
to illustrate the mode of construction. In 
the following, 

Sole medere, pede, ede, perede melos, 
the range of letters reads backwards and 
forwards the same, but changes occur in 
the grouping into syllables and words. 
The same thing is observable in 
Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua laute tenebis. 

The comma also, it will be seen, is shifted. 
A very good palindrome of fourteen words 
has been constructed, two or more repeti- 
tions of Odo, Anna, mulum, mappam, 
and madidam—each in itself a palindromic 
word. A palindrome on the Witches’ 
Sabbath, ‘We dance round by night that 
we may not be consumed by fire,” assumes 
the following form : 

In girum imus noctu non ut consumimur igni. 


It will be seen how ingeniously the words 
are collected and arranged, so that the’ 
thirty-five letters shall read backwards 
and forwards the same. 

In some forms of palindrome, the words 
collectively are palindromic, but not when 
treated letter by letter. The first word 
becomes the last, the last first, the second 
becomes the penultimate, the penultimate 
the second, and so on. A much-admired 
example of this kind is: 

Sacrum pingue dabo non macrum sacrificabo, 
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which, treated in the mode now under 
notice, becomes 
Sacrificabo macrum non dabo pingue sacrum. 


Both relate to the killing of Abel by Cain, 
but one is a distinct sentence from the 
other. Moreover, the line in each direc- 
tion is what poets call a leonine verse, com- 
prising a rhyme within the line itselfi—dabo 
and cabo. This isan inscription in the old 
cloister of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence. 

A favourite inscription for a baptismal 
font is a Greek palindrome, having the 
English meaning, “Wash my guilt, not 
my face ;” the letters are built up variously 
into words, according as they read for- 
wards or in the reverse direction. This 
inscription is found on fonts in many 
English churches, besides a still larger 
number on the Continent. It is believed 
to have been composed by one of the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

One of the oddest compositions of this 
kind is connected with a medizval legend, 
narrating how a monk rode on the devil’s 
back towards Rome. Whenever the evil 
one got tired, the holy man made the 
sign of the cross, which urged him on 
again; and at last the devil said : 

Signa, tesigna, temere me tangis et angis ; 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor! 
Each line is a palindrome ; and the mean- 
ing is equivalent to ‘‘ Cross, cross yourself, 
you plague and vex me; you will soon get 
near Rome.” 

The most wonderful achievement, per- 
haps, in palindromic composition, was 
written in ancient Greek by a modern 
Greek in 1802, and published at Vienna 
in honour of the Emperor of Russia. It 
contains no fewer than four hundred and 
fifty-five lines, every one a palindrome in 
itself, although the words are not palin- 
dromic when taken singly. 

A few specimens only have been com- 
posed in other languages. The tongues de- 
rived from the Teutonic stock do not lend 
themselves readily to this mode of treat- 
ment. An attempt in English is almost 
hopeless. Let any readers try the achieve- 
ment, and determine this point for them- 
selves. One over-sanguine individual 
thought he had the materials for a palin- 
drome in an apostrophe addressed to a 
pottery huckster’s dying dog; but he could 
— nothing better than this doggerel 

ine : 

Go, droop, stop, onward draw no pots, poor dog! 


One of the most humorous examples of 
this mode of playing with words, although 





not strictly a palindrome, depends, never- 
theless, on a knowledge of two (or it may 
be three) languages. Every word is Latin, 
but they have no meaning whatever when 
taken together as a sentence. Read out 
aloud, however, we detect a series of 
English syllables and words, sufficiently 
near to catch the ear, allowance being 
made for a few Hibernicisms, colloquial- 
isms, or, it may be, slang. An ingenious 
example consists of twenty-eight lines, a 
few of which will serve as a taste of the 
whole : 


Oh pateo tulis aras cale fel O, 

Hebetis vivis id, an sed “‘ Aio puer vello;” 

Vittis nox certias in erebo de nota olim, 

A mite grate sinimus tonitis ovem. 

* x * * 

Beavi ad visu civile an socia luse, 

Ure Molle an huma fore ver egre. 
We need not search for a Latin sentence 
here, although the words are individually 
Latin; the search would be fruitless. If, 
however, we take a little liberty with the 
spelling, and listen to the syllables when 
the lines are read out aloud, we get the 
following: 


Oh Paty O’ Toole is a rascally fellow, 
He beat his wife’s ’ed and said, “‘I ’ope you are 
well, oh.”’ 
— knocks, sir, she has in her body not a whole 
imb, 
A mighty great sin I must own it is of ’im. 
* * . * 


Behave, I advise you, civil and social, you see, 
Your Molly and you may for ever agree. 





COM- 
THEY 


CAPTAIN NARES AND HIS 
PANIONS: WHAT ARE 
NOW DOING? 

IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 

As a means of forming a reasonable 
guess touching the present doings of our 
hardy men in the distant and dangerous 
north, we have, in imagination, shared the 
healthy hilarity which rewarded Captain 
Parry, his officers and his men, during a 
series of severe winters between 1819 and 
1825; when the exploring ships were iced 
up in (almost literally) “a darkness that 
might be felt,” and all on board would 
have been depressed to absolute illness had 
not cheerful amusements been provided. 
These amusements were, in the first place, 
theatrical performances, in which the 
officers were the actors; and in the second 
place masquerades, with the men as active 
and joyous in the fun as the officers. 

We have briefly adverted to a manu- 
script newspaper maintained on board the 
Hecla. In order to furnish amusing occu- 
pation during the dismal winter, and to 
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promote innocent mirth among the officers, 
they set on foot a weekly newspaper, to 
be called the North Georgian Gazette 
and Winter Chronicle, of which Captain 
Sabine undertook to be the editor, under 
the promise that it was to be supported 
by original contributions from the officers 
of the two ships. “ Although some ob- 
jection may perhaps be raised against a 
paper of this kind being generally resorted 
to in ships of war,” said Parry, “I was 
too well acquainted with the discretion, as 
well as the excellent dispositions, of my 
officers to apprehend any unpleasant con- 
sequences from a measure of this kind. I 
can safely say that the weekly contri- 
butions had the happy effect of employing 
the leisure hours of those who furnished 
them, and of diverting the mind from the 
gloomy prospect which would sometimes 
obtrude itself on the stoutest heart.” 

Captain Sabine, who assumed the office 
of Mr. Editor, was not a naval man; he 
belonged to the scientific branch of the 
army, but being well versed in science, 
was appointed astronomer to the expe- 
dition. He lived to be General Sir Edward 
Sabine, President of the Royal Society. 

In his capacity as editor, Sabine, invit- 
ing contributions from any and all of the 
officers, held himself responsible “ That no 
article whatsoever shall be admitted which, 
to his knowledge, will give a moment’s 
uneasiness to any individual. He reserves 
to himself, therefore, a discretionary power 
of omitting any contributions which may 
appear to him objectionable, either on that 
or on any other account.” He further 
recommended, “That an anonymous signa- 
ture be affixed to each communication, 
and the handwriting effectually disguised, 
to insure the most rigid impartiality in 
judging and selecting the articles for 
insertion.” A box was placed on the 
capstan, in which contributions could at 
any time be dropped. 

And now, what was the newspaper pro- 
duced under these novel and interesting 
circumstances? It ran to twenty-one 
numbers, from November lst, 1819, to 
March 20th, 1820. The contributors fully 
carried out the editor’s suggestion in 
regard to assumed names; the medley was 
rich enough—Pluto, Comus, F'rosticus, 
Old Comical, Albert, Plain Matter-of-Fact 
Man, Philosophicus, Philo Somnns, Peter 
Trial, Trim, Richard Roam-about, Peter 
Fume, Scepticus, Timothy Quill-Splitter, 
Little-Brain Lack-Wit, Pincher, Sir Piti- 
ful Punster, Peeping Tom, Abigail Handi- 





craft, Castigator, Amicus, Slender Brain, 
Smell Rat Smoke ’em, Peter Plainway, 
Meredith Makeshift, Hilary Highflier, 
Nathan Longbow, Henry Harmless, and 
others equally characteristic. 

The newspaper was made a sort of 
theatrical reporter, in so far as it noticed 
the performances of the past week or two, 
announced those that were forthcoming, 
and gave encomiums where Mr. Editor 
thought he might consistently do so. The 
bulk of the contributed articles were, of 
course, humorous. If a writer were 
suspected of having cribbed his compo- 
sition from some printed book, he was 
good-humouredly quizzed, and advised to 
behave better in future. Some of the 
writers began to ask questions and submit 
problems relating to nautical astronomy, 
and such like matters; but the editor 
hinted that the scientific and technical 
books on board pretty well filled up this 
department; he wanted amusement rather 
than useful knowledge for his pages ; and 
his colleagues fully entered into the spirit 
of his views. Who wrote the several 
articles was not known, however much it 
may have been surmised; but it was cer- 
tain that most of the officers lent a hand. 

The advertisements were the best con- 
tributions. The humour contained in 


many of them was the more acceptable, 
because it generally bore upon some of the 
incidents and circumstances of the ship or 


the crew. It will not, perhaps, be un- 
welcome to present a selection from the 
budget. 

The officers engaged in the theatrical 
doings had good reason to appreciate the 
following : 

“Wanted, a middle-aged woman, not 
above thirty, of good character, to assist 
in dressing the ladies of the theatre. Her 
salary will be handsome, and she will be 
allowed tea and small beer into the bargain. 
None need apply but such as are perfectly 
acquainted with the business, and can pro- 
duce undeniable references.” 

It would not surprise us if the following 
came from the pen of Mr. Editor : 

“‘ Wanted, a few bales of ready wit, done 
up in small parcels, for the Winter Chro- 
nicle. This article being scarce in the 
market, a good price may be depended on.” 

There was an Observatory set up on 
shore for the occasional use of the scien- 
tific men; it is alluded to in some of the 
advertisements : 

“For sale by auction, at the Obser- 
vatory, on the coldest day in January 
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next, a quantity of nankeen, the property 
of a gentleman who expected to get into 
the Pacific in September last. Flannels 
and furs will gladly be taken in part pay- 
ment.” 

It was pretty nearly the fact that some of 
the officers really believed in the proba- 
bility of the expedition solving the north- 
west problem in one single season, by 
reaching to Behring’s Strait and thence 
to the Pacific. The following evidently 
came from a member of the Hecla troupe : 

“ Wanted, for ihe use of the performers, 
a considerable quantity of assurance; also 
a quantity of sound retentive memory, at 
per yard. Any gentleman possessing a 
superabundance of these requisites will be 
treated with on liberal terms.” 

And from a similar quarter proceeded : 

“ An amateur is desirous of procuring a 
good voice, with instructions for its manage- 
ment.” 

The theatre also suggested the follow- 
ing, as it did many other advertisements : 

‘Left behind the scenes, on Wednesday 
evening, a box, containing a present of 
comfits, two bottles of lavender-water, a 
smal] packet of rouge, some white powder, 
five artificial teeth, one pair of eyebrows, 
three large moustaches, with whiskers to 
correspond, sixteen papers of court plaster, 
a silver thimble, a pair of ladies’ garters, 
seven gold rings with various stones (one 
bearing the device of two hearts trans- 
fixed with an arrow), three smelling bottles, 
a pincushion, a pair of curling irons, several 
bottles of rose-water; with a number of 
smaller articles, including a recipe for pro- 
moting the growth of a beard.” 

The officers could hardly fail to pene- 
trate the incognito of the writer who 
advertised : 

“ An amateur, who has generally female 
characters assigned to him, is desirous of 
receiving a few hints on the most be- 
coming attitudes, action, and articula- 
tion for a woman of fashion; also on 
the most approved method of obtaining 
the fashionable stoop, without appearing 
round-shouldered.” 

This fashionable stoop we can learn some- 
thing about by glancing at the sketches by 
Cruikshank and other humorists under 
date 1819. 

A law report was briefly given in one of 
the numbers, relating to a case that came 
on in the Court of Common Sense. In 
the cause Editor v. Non-Contributors, 
Councillor Puzzlewell, for the defence, put 
in an affidavit from some of the defend- 





ants. David Slowboy excused himself for 
failing to contribute to the North Georgian 
Gazette on the ground of want of leisure ; 
Gregory Gripes put in a medical certificate 
to the effect that he had been suffering 
from certain internal aches; while another 
defaulter declared that some half-written 
papers had been cribbed from him. 

A very good bit of humorous astro- 
nomy was given in the number following 
February 7th, on which day the sun first 
appeared after the prolonged night of 
many weeks’ duration: ‘Fashionable 
Arrival.—On Thursday last, about noon, 
after an absence of three months, arrived 
at his seat, Snow-hill, in the Isle of White, 
the Earl of Sol, Viscount Caloric, well 
known as one of those distinguished lumi- 
naries which seem born to enlighten and 
adorn the world. His lordship has been 
on his travels in the south during the 
winter....... It is said that the noble 
earl’s protracted absence has been severely 
felt in this neighbourhood, and that it has 
even produced a considerable degree of 
coldness between him and his tenants in 
this country; but as it is well known that 
his lordship possesses the peculiar faculty 
of imparting his own warmth of heart and 
melting disposition to all who are fortunate 
enough to be placed within the sphere of 
his great influence, little doubt can be 
entertained of a speedy reconciliation.” 

Such are a few specimens culled from 
this unique cluster of newspapers. To 
criticise them closely would be a mistake ; 
they were intended for a very limited 
circle of readers, under special circum- 
stances; and that they fully answered the 
intended purpose we know on the testi- 
mony of those who had the best means 
of judging. Captain Parry said in his 
“Journal,” “The North Georgian Gazette, 
which I have already mentioned, was a 
source of great amusement, not only to 
the contributors, but to those who, from 
diffidence of their own talents, or other 
reasons, could not be prevailed on to add 
their mite to the little stock of literary 
compositions which was weekly demanded; 
for those who declined to write were not 
unwilling to read, and more ready to 
criticise than those who wielded the pen. 
The subjects handled in the paper were, 
of course, various, but generally applicable 
to our own situation.” 

When the expedition returned to Eng- 
land, a strong wish was expressed by the 
relations and friends of the officers to see 





this curious little newspaper in some more 
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permanent form than that of a series of 
written sheets. Parry briefly mentioned 
the matter thus: “The officers who were 
chiefly concerned in carrying it on have 
agreed to print it, for the entertainment 
of their friends; the publisher to be at 
liberty, after supplying each with a certain 
number of copies, to dispose of the rest.” 
John Murray published it, in a neat thin 
quarto; and whoever possesses a copy of 
this volume, has a curiosity worth keeping. 

Fifty-six years after Parry’s first enter- 
prise, as we have said, Captain Nares has 
gone out to the bleak north. Just about 
midway in this period came the expedition 
of Captain Austin, large in its organisation, 
and celebrated for its sledging achieve- 
ments. We will devote a little notice to 
it (as a specimen of many) in order to 
show that Parry’s example, in all that 
concerned the maintenance of cheerfulness 
and good health and spirits, produced 
admirable results. 

In 1850, Captain Austin set forth in 
the Resolute, supported by Ommanney in 
the Assistance, Osborn in the Pioneer, 
and Cater in the Intrepid. On the 24th 
of September they were iced in near 
Griffith’s Island, and so remained during 
an unusually protracted winter. All the 
arrangements for wintering were made as 
effective as possible; and those relating to 
amusements were assuredly not forgotten. 

First, the theatre. Ample stores having 
been provided by the Government, a 
theatre was tastefully fitted up on board 
the Assistance, and a corps of actors 
formed, under the management of Captain 
Ommanney. The scenery, painted by some 
of the officers, seems to have been of a 
really meritorious character; and one of the 
officers tastefully and correctly carved in 
snow two life-size figures of the Princess 
Royal and the Prince of Wales (at that time 
children). Not a little proud were the 
officers to see these two snowy statues 
placed in niches on either side of the 
drop curtain. The theatre was kept at a 
temperature (only a few degrees below the 
freezing-point !) so comfortable, as quite to 
eclipse anything that Parry had been able 
to command. Printers (of whom we shall 
speak presently) got up dashing coloured 
playbills in thoroughly sensational style. 
Thus, a pink playbill for one of the 
evenings announces—The Turned Head, 
Bombastes Furioso, and the splendid new 
pantomime of Zero; in Bombastes, “the 
only lady in the provinces has been en- 
gaged at an enormous sacrifice, it being 





her first appearance on any stage;” while 
in Zero, “the celebrated clowns will in- 
troduce some of their favourite airs.” The 
bill for “The last night of the season of 
the Royal Arctic Theatre” gave the cast 
of Charles the Second, with Mecham as the 
King, Ommanney as Major Vanberg, and 
Markham (at this present time one of the 
colleagues of Nares) asGustave de Mervell; 
after which, an exhibition of “grand 
phantasmagoric magical figures ;”’ to con- 
clude with “the new Grand Pantomime of 
Zero, repeated by special desire, and pro- 
duced with unusual magnificence.” 

The masquerades wereespecially in favour, 
the men being invited to join the officers 
in keeping up the gambols. On board 
the Resolute and the Intrepid ingenious 
arrangements were made for this purpose ; 
and the decorations of the “saloons ”’ were 
due to the same officers as the scenery of 
the theatre. In November was put forth 
a flaming announcement to the effect that, 
“The first grand bal masqué for the 
season will be held, on board H.M.S. 
Resolute, during the month of December 
next, when a fashionable and crowded 
audience, en costume, is fully antici- 
pated.” Whether fashionable or not, it 
was unquestionably varied and pictu- 
resque: Punch, Sir Greasyhide Walrus, 
vivandiéres, a Queen of the Iceni, sweeps, 
grand Turks, devils, ghosts, nondescripts, 
clowns, pirates, smugglers, niggers, a 
gigantic animated bottle of Warren’s 
blacking—all were there. As Jack Tar 
is a handy fellow at contrivances, it was 
not found difficult to vary the characters 
and dresses on the successive nights of 
this joyous masquerading. In the Intrepid 
saloon were occasionally held soirées, diver- 
sified by tableaux vivants, recitations, songs, 
and so forth; and a similar “reception” was 
one evening held_by Captain Austin in the 
Resolute. 

A newspaper was an especial delight, 
because (in addition to the officers) such 
of the crew as felt bold enough to 
try their skill were invited to contribute 
to it; and, although the articles were 
anonymous, the editor had the means of 
knowing that some of them, exhibiting 
both good sense and a fund of humour, 
were from the pens of men who ranked 
no higher than able seamen. Once a 
month this newspaper (the Aurora Bore- 
alis) appeared in manuscript, the articles 
being transferred to it by the editor’s own 
hand. Almost every contribution bore 
some relation to the condition of the 
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ships’ companies in the desolate dark 
north. Sometimes a _pseudo-scientific 
problem appeared, such as, “ What are 
the effects of the sun’s absence—whether 
it acts as an extinguisher, or merely as a 
wet blanket?” and “ Whether the most 
ardent flame could survive in this despe- 
rately romantic region?” An advertise- 
ment announced, “‘ Wanted, by an executive 
officer, when the thermometer ‘is below 
zero, a berth between decks ; to attend 
the gun-room fire would be preferred. 
No objection to take part in port-wine 
mulls.” And another, “‘ Wanted, for the 
approaching bal masqué, a partner who 
can dance the polka, mazourka, Craco- 
vienne, bolero, fandango, waltz, galop, 
sailor’s hornpipe, and Irish jig. She must 
also possess a ready flow of wit and re- 
partee.” After the return of the expedi- 
tion to England, most of the contents of 
the newspaper were printed in an octavo 
volume of three hundred and fifty pages, 
under the title of the Arctic Miscellany, 
illustrated by several woodcuts from 
sketches made by the officers, some of 
them replete with humour. ‘An occa- 
sional Arctic Illustrated News contained 
some of these original sketches, accom- 
panying manuscript articles. 


Austin and his companions found 
printing to be a source of great de- 


light. A small printing-press, with ink 
and type, had been furnished by the Ad- 
miralty, for the purpose of printing 
“balloon papers ”—small slips containing 
a few words relating to the position of 
the ships on a particular date, &c. Bundles 
of these slips, fastened to small balloons, 
were sent off in the air, to take their 
chance of falling into the hands of civilised 
men belonging to any nation. There were 
no printers in the squadron; but some of 
the officers soon learned the art; and, by 
degrees, playbills, announcements of mas- 
querades, broadsheets, and ballad songs, 
issued from the Arctic press. Several of 
the crew, also, became expert in the art, 
and set up in type songs and trifles of 
their own composition. Paper became ex- 
hausted by this unexpected demand; and 
then the printing was done on handker- 
chiefs, shirts, chamois leather, and any- 
thing else that could be made available. 
One of the playbills, printed on leather, 
is preserved in the British Museum. 
Nares and Markham, and scores of other 
gallant fellows—are they following, and 
perhaps improving upon, these excellent 
modes of driving dull care away? We 





confidently believe they are. Whether 
iced up in Smith Sound, Kennedy Chan- 
nel, Hall Basin, or Lincoln Sea, whether 
as far as 82° or even 85° N. latitude—iced 
up they certainly are. The ships are, in 
all probability, roofed in, and every pre- 
caution taken to maintain the health and 
cheerfulness of all on board during a long 
spell of dark, dismal, inclement winter. In- 
tellectual improvement and social amuse- 
ment, we may be certain, have not been 
forgotten. The Admiralty has well sup- 
plied the expedition, not only with books 
and educational appliances, but with the 
wherewithal for theatrical and other 
amusements. The medical efficacy of a 
good hearty laugh is now well understood. 
Who knows? Perhaps it may even save 
a little money out of the Navy Estimates ; 
seeing that a cheerful, healthy seaman is 
much more profitable in the end than one 
who is both out of health and out of 
spirits. We believe we are not far wrong 
in saying that Captain Nares himself proved 
to be an excellent amateur actor twenty 
years or so ago, when an assistant officer 
under Captain Kellett in the Arctic Seas; 
and that he then and there enacted Lady 
Clara in the drama of Charles the Second. 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
WILLIAM DAMPIER. 


More akin to the free companion than 
to the conjuror, yet partaking at times of 
the learning of the latter; enjoying the 
pursuit and capture of booty as well as 
the heartiest brigand, but yet at the same 
time increasing his own knowledge and 
expanding the realms of geography; the 
adventurer who, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, sailed from Plymouth or 
Bideford had a veritable individuality of 
his own. He was a gentleman of Devon 
with some fancy for trading with the 
natives of those far Western Indies, given 
by the Pope of Rome to Jack Spaniard 
for ever; but with a huge desire to make 
the “jacket” of the said Spaniard to 
“smoke,” and eke to “singe the King of 
Spain’s beard” should occasion offer. To 
do him justice, the gentleman adventurer 
made very few pretences of trading. His 
ship was as “tall” as his purse could 
supply, and she carried as heavy metal as 
the ordnance-makers of the time could con- 
struct. Hawkins, Oxenham, Drake, and 
Oavendish are, perhaps, the finest examples 
of the true gentleman adventurer, for they 
were, although mainly, yet not entirely, 
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moved to ‘adventure by the desire. of 
plunder. They were greedy for the Un- 
known, To us who live in the ripe man- 
hood—perhaps, alas! in the dotage—of the 
world, it is difficult to. realise the intense 
yearning of the vigorous men of action of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
for the Undiscovered. With the ex- 
ception of the regions immediately sur- 
rounding the Poles and part of Ceytral 
Africa, we of this nineteenth century 
know the configuration of our globe very 
well. Polar or “African exploration is 
now the only outlet for advénturous 
spirits, and it must be confessed that 
neither the frozen regions of the North, 
the raging seas of the Antarctic, nor the 
fertile interior of Africa, offer attraction 
like that exercised by the Indies, the won- 
drous realm of Cathay, and the empire 
of Chipangu, upon our daring ancestors. 
Fabulous stories of the wealth of these 
remote regions gradually filtered through 
Spain and Portugal to England, and 
the voyage of Magellan’s fleet round 
the world excited Englishmen to be up 
and doing also. The charm of novelty was 
added to the chance of wealth. During 
the lifetime of Columbus, and for years 
after his death, the continuity of the con- 
tinent of America remained unproved, and 
nothing can be more clear than that the 
voyages of Vespucius, Magellan, and the 
Cabots were designed to find, not America, 
but the passage to India through what 
was imagined to be a vast archipelago. 
Bit by bit it was discovered that the great 
mountain backbone extended northward 
and southward to the regions of perpetual 
frost and storm, and that the gap in the 
Isthmus of Darien, depicted on the curious 
globe in the library at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, had no existence save in the imagi- 
nation of early cartographers. The great 
South Sea was, to Englishmen, an un- 
known ocean, long after its discovery by 
Nunez de Balboa and its navigation by 
Magellan, but when first seen by Francis 
Drake from that “goodly and great high 
tree” on the isthmus, had long been fur- 
rowed by Spanish keels. How, from the 
day of the treacherous attack on Sir John 
Hawkins’s fleet in the harbour of San Juan 
de Ulloa, there was “no peace beyond 
the line;” how Spaniard as well as En- 
glishman risked his life and property 
doubly when he sailed in tropical waters ; 
how the English sacked cities, intercepted 
gold trains, and captured galleons; how, 
when caught by their foes, they were 





either condemned to the galleys or handed 
over to the Holy Inquisition; how Captain 
Drake sailed round the world in the 
Golden Hind, picking up by the way the 
good ship Cacafuego, with twenty-six tons 
of silver, besides gold and jewels, the whole 
valued at three hundred and sixty thousand 
“pesos;” and how Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained at dinner on board the Golden 
Hind, then lying at Deptford ; how Captain 
Cavendish entered the harbour of Plymouth 
with silken sails ; and how the naval power 
of Spain was brought to naught in the 
great Channel fight, are matters of history; 
but the story of the successors of Drake 
and Cavendish—the buccaneers—is by 
no means so clearly made out. The gene- 
rally accepted story sets down the bucca- 
neers as originally herdsmen, driven by 
oppression first to defence, next to re- 
prisals, and lastly to a generally lawless 
life. This derivation of the whole army of 
buccaneers and filibusters from the cattle- 
slaying settlers of Hispaniola, and the 
Tortugas, has always appeared to the 
writer somewhat fanciful. Doubtless, dis- 
contented herdsmen from time to time 
joined bands of sea-rovers and gave them 
the name derived from their calling, but the 
whole practice of buccaneering was but an 
extension of the maxim, “ No peace beyond 
the line.” 

Among, but hardly of, this desperate 
crew was a remarkable Englishman, made, 
minus the good fortune, of similar 
stuff to the old English navigators, who 
harried the Spaniard without making 
robbery a profession. William Dampier 
was a Somersetshire man, born about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
His friends did not originally design him 
for the sea, “ but, upon the death of my 
father and mother, they, who had the 
disposal of me, took other measures, and, 
having removed me from the Latin School, 
to learn writing and arithmetic, they soon 
after placed me with a master of a ship at 
Weymouth, complying with the inclina- 
tions I had very early of seeing the world.” 
These inclinations were afterwards grati- 
fied without being satisfied, for Dampier 
was a true explorer, ever eager and anxious 
to map out an unknown bit of coast, or 
to describe a new race of men, a new bird, 
beast, or fish; and disappointment had no 
power to destroy this thirst for know- 
ledge. Among pirates and cut-throats 
always more or less drunk, and generally 
in a state of mutiny, in fair weather and 
foul, through storm or shine, he kept that 
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journal which no one can read without 
conceiving a hearty admiration for the 
much-enduring man, who, in accuracy of 
delineation, has been exceeded by no sub- 
sequent traveller. His first voyages were to 
France and to Newfoundland; then came 
a long and warm voyage to Bantam, on 
board of the John and Martha, of London, 
Dampier serving before the mast. Aftera 
little rest on shore Dampier enlisted on 
board the Royal Prince, England being 
then at war with Holland, and having 
fought in two engagements under Sir 
Edward Sprague, he returned home, in- 
valided, to his brother’s house in Somer- 
setshire. With renewed health came the 
desire for adventure, and Dampier went 
to Jamaica as under-manager of a plan- 
tation belonging to Colonel Hellier. As 
a planter, he was, as he confesses, 
“clearly out of his element,” and having 
made several coasting voyages round 
about Jamaica, shipped himself aboard 
one Captain Hudsel, bound to the Bay 
of Campeachy to load logwood. Here he 
first mentions the buccaneers; but in this 
case, and indeed always, gives them the 
name of “ privateers,” as sounding better 
than pirates or buccaneers, and complains 
greatly of the inconvenience of going 
between the Isle of Pines, a favourite 
haunt of these gentry, and Cuba, on 
account of a Spanish garrison at Cape 
Corientes, who have “‘a large periago fitted 
with oars and sails ready to launch out 
and seize any small vessel.” 

During the same year (1675) our ad- 
venturer determined to spend some time 
at the logwood trade, by which must 
be understood cutting logwood in the 
Bay of Campeachy. Logwood - cutting 


had been discovered to be far more la- 


crative than hunting wild cattle on Beef 
Island. The animals had become scarce, 
and the labour of pegging down hides was 
much objected to; but there were yet 
many adventurers unencumbered by pre- 
judices, who divided their time between 
hunting and wood-cutting, varying the 
monotony of life with an occasional 
privateering cruise. At the time of 
Dampier’s sojourn the logwood - cutters 
were nearly all men who had been 
“ privateers,” but, finding their occupa- 
tion restricted by the peace between this 
country and Spain, were “ put to shifts,” 
having prodigally spent whatever they 
had got by plundering the Spaniards. 
Cutting wood was terribly dry work, so 
these worthies iow and then went up the 





country on a slave-hunting expedition, 
plundering the nearest Indian towns, 
bringing away the Indian women to 
serve them at their huts, and sending 
their husbands to be sold at Jamaica. 
Besides this amusement they had their 
grand drinking bouts, and would “spend 
thirty or forty pounds at a sitting aboard 
the ships that came hither from Jamaica ; 
carousing and firing off guns for three or 
four days together.”” These jovial colonists 
went on in this fashion for a few years; 
but not long after Dampier’s departure 
were captured by degrees by the Spaniards 
and sold as slaves in Mexico, where, he adds 
—with commendable fairness—they were 
not sent to the mines or barbarously used, 
as was believed by people at home in 
England, but were treated altogether far 
better than they deserved. Logwood-cut- * 
ting being stopped for a while by a tempest, 
the effect of evil communications was 
made manifest in the young Somersetshire 
man. ‘“ When the violent storm took us 
I was but just settling to Work, and not 
having a Stock of Wood to purchase such 
Provision as was sent from Jamaica, as 
the old Standards had, I, with many more 
in my circumstances, was forced to range 
about to seek a subsistence in Company of 
some Privateers then in the Bay.” His 
first venture in the piratical business was 
but a foretaste of the luck which followed 
him throughout. With two barks, con- 
taining each thirty men, they attacked 
Alvarado, had ter or a dozen men killed 
or desperately wounded, and took the fort, 
but found no booty. After an unsuccessful 
cruise, Dampier returned to work at log- 
wood-cutting, and having apparently fared 
better at that trade, sailed for England in 
1678, and during his spell ashore married a 
wife out of the Duchess of Grafton’s family. 
His old restlessness, however, overtook 
him, and in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year he set out again, leaving his wife 
at Arlington House, “for Jamaica, in 
order to have gone thence to Campeachy ; 
but it proved to be a Voyage round the 
World.” In April, 1679, he arrived at 
Port Royal with a stock of goods which 
he had brought with him, and sold his 
cargo with the intention of buying such 
things as would sell among the Campeachy 
logwood-cutters; but, “upon sbme maturer 
considerations of my intended voyage to 
Campeachy, I changed my thoughts of that 
design, and continued at Jamaica all that 
year in expectation of some other business.” 
What that “other business’ was does not 
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transpire, but it was, doubtless, profitable, 
as during his stay in Jamaica Dampier 
purchased a small estate in Dorsetshire, 
and forwarded the “ Writing of my new 
purchase ” to England. About Christmas, 
1679, one Mr. Hobby invited him to go on 
“a short trading voyage to the country of 
the Moskitos.” Coming to an anchor in 
Negril Bay, at the west end of Jamaica, 
they found there Captains Coxon, Saw- 
kings, Sharp, and other privateers, when 
**Mr. Hobby’s men all left him to go with 
them upon an expedition they had con- 
trived, leaving not one with him beside 
myself, and being thus left alone, after 
three or four days’ stay with Mr. Hobby 
I was the more easily persuaded to go 
with them too.” ‘The expedition” these 
gentle “privateers” had contrived was 
simply a repetition of Morgan’s exploit. 
Having captured and sacked Porto Bello 
by way of getting their hands in, they 
landed on the isthmus to the number of 
between three or four hundred men on 
the 5th April, 1680. In nine days’ march 
they arrived at Santa Maria and took it, 
and after a stay of three days embarked 
on the Pacific coast in “such canoes and 
periagos” as their Indian friends could 
furnish. 

Panama, however, rebuilt in the nine 
years which had elapsed since its destruc- 
tion by Morgan, proved too hard a nut for 
them to crack. Their bravest commander, 
Sawkings, having been killed in a vain 
attempt upon Puebla Nueva, they chose 
first, Captain Sharp, and then Captain 
Coxon, as commanders, and bent their 
course southward to the island of Juan 
Fernandez. Here they remained till the 
12th January, when they were scared by 
the appearance of three vessels, which they 
imagined to be Spanish ships of war in 
quest of them. They put to sea in haste, 
leaving, by accident, one of their Mosquito 
Indians, named William, upon the island. 
Losing another commander in an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon Arica, the buccaneers 
fell out among themselves—one party 
wishing to pursue their adventures in the 
South Sea, and the minority wishing to 
return across the isthmus. Captain 
Sharp’s party cruised in the Sonth Sea, 
and the following year returned to England, 
where Sharp and several of his men were 
tried for piracy, but escaped. The venture 
of the minority, of whom Dampier was 
one, was remarkable for its boldness. 
Forty-four white men and two Mosquito 
Indians embarked in a long boat and 





some canoes, actually undertook to make 
a long march through hostile territory, 
and again take their chance of seizing 
upon craft. After a fortnight’s navigation, 
they landed at the mouth of a river in the 
bay of St. Michael, evaded the vigilance 
of the Spaniards, who were on the watch 
for them, and, in spite of the drenching 
tropical rain, pushed boldly across the 
isthmus. “In thunder, lightning, and in 
rain,” drenched night and day, sleeping 
under trees and fording torrents, the deter- 
mined band pushed on, till, on the twenty- 
third day of the march, they obtained 
Indian canoes, in which they proceeded to 
La Sounds Key, one of the Samballas 
Islands, much frequented by buccaneers, 
and entered a French privateer, com- 
manded by Captain Tristian. Sailing to 
Springer’s Key, they found eight more 
sail of “privateers” —to wit, Captain Coxon 
and three English, one Dutch, and three 
French. The idea of joining forces and 
sacking Panama for the second time 
still reigned in the buccaneering brain. 
Little, however, was done, the old feud 
between French and English preventing 
any hearty co-operation between them. 
Dampier, himself, who was singularly free 
from prejudice, openly expresses his con- 
tempt for French commanders and French 
seamanship, and insisted on quitting a 
French ship to serve under Captain 
Wright. Much hunting, fishing, and 
harpooning of manatee and turtle was 
done, but little or no real business, on 
account of a Spanish fleet which was 
cruising about, looking for the buccaneers. 
They picked up a prize or two of small 
value, but failed to organise any important 
enterprise, until one Mr. John Cook 
dexterously swindled the Captain Tristian 
before mentioned out of his ship, and made 
for Virginia, where Dampier now was, 
taking two prizes by the way. Goods 
and prizes were sold, except the largest 
ship, which was renamed the Revenge, 
and equipped for a long voyage. Her 
crew was composed of seventy men, 
among whom were almost all the travellers 
across the isthmus, including William 
Dampier, Lionel Wafer, Ambrose Cowley, 
and the commander, John Cook. Before 
embarking, the whole company subscribed 
certain rules for the maintenance of good 
order and sobriety during this piratical 
expedition. On the 23rd August, 1683, 
they sailed from the Chesapeake, captur- 
ing a Dutch prize, and, avoiding the West 
Indies for obvious reasons, made for the 
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Cape de Verd Isles, with the intention of 
steering for the Straits of Magellan, but 
being compelled by adverse weather to 
make the Guinea coast, they then, by a 
clever manceuvre, made a valuable prize. 
While preparing to anchor in the mouth 
of the river Sherboro’, they became aware 
of a large Danish ship, and immediately 
sent their hands below, leaving no more 
on deck than wefe necessary to manage 
the sails. The Danish ship thus remained 
unaware of the real character of the 
Revenge, and allowed her to approach 
very near. When close, Captain Cook 
ordered the helm to be put one way, 
having an understanding with the helms- 
man to reverse his orders. The Revenge, 
as if by accident, suddenly fell on board the 
Dane, and the pirates captured her with a 
loss of only five men, though a ship of 
double their entire force, carrying thirty-six 
guns. The captors rejoiced greatly over 
their new ship, entered in and dwelt there, 
and having first sent their prisoners on 
shore, burnt the Revenge, that “she might 
tell no tales.” In the Bachelor’s Delight, for 
so the new vessel was named, our adven- 
turers steered for the Straits of Magellan, 
but were compelled by westerly winds to 
double Cape Horn, and, entering the South 
Seas, plumped upon the Nicholas, of London, 
Captain Eaton commanding, fitted out as 
a trader, but in reality a pirate, like the 
Bachelor’s Delight. The congenial spirits 
waxed merry together and sailed in com- 
pany to Juan Fernandez. The reader will 
recollect that, when the buccaneers escaped 
from Juan Fernandez three years before, 
they left a Mosquito Indian behind them 
in the hurry of departure. On read- 
ing Dampier’s account of Juan Fernandez 
and of the man who was left there for three 
long years, it is difficult to doubt its being 
the source whence Defoe derived Robinson 
Crusoe. The edition of Dampier before 
me is of 1698, a date which strengthens 
the belief that William, the Mosquito man, 
was the original Crusoe. Defoe, of course, 
shifted the position of his island from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, somewhere off the 
mouth of the Orinoco, but the description 
of the configuration of the island and its 
inhabitants, the goats, points distinctly 
to Dampier’s narrative as the material 
of that wonderful story in which chil- 
dren of every age delight. Buccaneers 
had good memories for their companions, 
and prepared to look out for William, 
the lost Mosquito man; but he was more 
Vigilant yet. “He saw our Ship the 











day before we came to an Anchor, and 
did believe we were English ; and, there- 
fore, kill’d three goats in the morning 
before we came to an anchor, and drest 
them with Cabbage (from the cabbage- 
tree) to treat us when we came ashore. 
He then came to the Sea Side to congra- 
tulate our safe arrival. And when we 
landed, a Moskito Indian, named Robin, 
first leapt ashore, and running to his 
brother Mosquito man, threw himself 
flat on his face at his feet, who, helping 
him up and embracing him, fell. flat with 
his face on the ground at Robin’s feet, 
and was by him taken up also. We stood 
with pleasure to behold the surprise, and 
tenderness, and solemnity of this interview, 
which was exceedingly affectionate on both 
sides. This William had lived alone on 
the island for above three years, although 
he was several times sought after by the 
Spaniards, who knew he was left on the 
island, yet could never find him. When 
left behind by Captain Watling he had 
with him his gun and a knife, a small 
horn of powder, and a few shot, which 
being spent he contrived a way, by notch- 
ing his Knife, to saw the barrel of his 
Gun into small pieces, wherewith he made 
Harpoons, Lances, Hooks, and a Long 
Knife; heating the pieces first in the 
fire, which he struck with his Gun-flint 
and a piece of the barrel of his Gun which 
he hardened; having learnt to do that 
among the English. The hot pieces of 
Iron he would hammer out and bend as 
he pleased with Stones, and saw them with 
his jagged Knife, or grind them to an 
edge by long labour, and harden them to 
a good temper as there was occasion.” 
Between Juan Fernandez and the Isle of 
Lobos de la Mar the adventurers made a 
prize, but missed another containing eight 
hundred thousand pieces of eight. Aban- 
doning a design against Truxillo, they 
sailed to the Galapagos Islands, famous 
for pirates and turtle; they also touched 
at Cocos Island, believed to this day to con- 
tain hidden treasures, but Dampier’s party, 
and Captains Swan and Eaton, encountered 
nothing but hardships. Dampier, dis- 
gusted at the want of success, and probably 
at the want of ability on the part of the 
pirate commanders, made a bold and strik- 
ing suggestion. This was to take a thou- 
sand negroes, whom they had captured in 
their prizes, to go to St. Martha, and work 
the gold mines there. This plan he believed 
would attract comrades from all parts of 
the West Indies, and, united, they would 
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have been a match for all the force Peru 
could muster. Dampier’s plan was not 
listened to, and the confederates shortly 
began to show signs of parting company, 
as they found that they could afford to 
reduce their force, shortly to be in- 
creased by what may almost be called a 
piratical migration. The privateers had, 
in serious truth, exhausted the Atlantic 
side, and were crossing the isthmus in 
parties, several hundred strong, to make 
their fortunes in the South Seas. The 
object which had gathered together so 
many choice spirits was the Lima fleet of 
plate ships, to capture which a force was 
collected of a thousand men, in ten ships. 
The enterprise failed completely, and the 
company broke up in mutual disgust, 
Dampier following the fortunes of Captain 
Swan in the Cygnet, in the hope of pick- 
ing up the Manilla galleon. Disappoint- 
ment still clung to the skirts of the rovers, 
who found the Spaniards everywhere fore- 
warned and forearmed, till the hardened 
sinners at last abandoned the American 
coast altogether, and ran straight for Min- 
danao, one of the Philippines. Entering 
into friendly relations with the reigning 
sultan, they remained for a considerable 
time on the island, of which and its in- 
habitants, their manners and customs, 
Dampier has left a minute account. The 
people were at first mightily taken with 
the buccaneers, but after a few months 
began to appreciate them at their proper 
value, and to treat them accordingly. Six- 
teen of the crew were swept off by poison 
in one batch, and deaths from the same 
cause followed with appalling rapidity. 
The crew were anxious to start; Captain 
Swan, who was in high favour with the 
rajah, desirous to remain. Ultimately the 
ship sailed without him, but the conduct 
of the company became at last unbearable 
to Dampier, who left them, and, making 
his way to Acheen, came home to England 
round the Cape of Good Hope, “and luffed 
in for the Downs, where we anchored, 
Sept. 16, 1691.” What Dampier achieved 
during the next eight years, beyond the 
publication of his journal, is not accurately 
known. We find him again, in 1699, en- 
trusted with an expedition of discovery 
sent by the Government to the coast of 
New Holland. Among the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and on the coasts of 
New Guinea and New Holland, Dampier 
made many discoveries, and described those 
new lands and peoples with great accuracy ; 
but his usual luck did not desert him. 





On his return voyage his crazy old ship, 
the Roebuck, went down off the island of 
Ascension, where his ship’s company lay 
encamped for five weeks, before they were 
taken off by some English ships of war. 
His superiors at the Admiralty—and, for 
that matter, the public—insisted on think- 
ing his voyage a failure, and no more is 
heard of Captain Dampier as an officer of 
the Crown. Not long after his return, 
King William the Third died, and his death 
was followed by the War of Succession. 
There was now again an opportunity 
for Dampier to try his hand at the old 
game, and he obtained the command of 
two privateers, the St. George and Cinque 
Ports, equipped by a company of English 
merchants, and intended to cruise against 
the Spaniards in the South Seas. Here he 
at last found the long-dreamed-of Manilla 
galleon; but when he caught her she 
turned out a veritable Tartar, and the 
heart-broken buccaneer saw his visions of 
wealth disappear in the smoke of her tre- 
mendous broadside, which compelled him 
to sheer off at once. Crossing the Pacific 
he got into trouble in India, where, having 
no commission to show, he was thrown 
into prison by the Dutch. Ultimately he 
reached home, so poor and friendless as to 
be obliged, with all his nautical skill, to 
engage, in 1708, to act as pilot under 
Captains Woodes Rogers and Cook, in the 
Dake and Duchess, two privateers fitted 
out by Bristol merchants. Woodes Rogers 
on this voyage brought off Alexander Sel- 
kirk, or Robinson Crusoe No. 2, who had 
been abandoned on Juan: Fernandez four 
years before by Captain Stradling, the 
troublesome colleague of Dampier, in his 
disastrous voyage. The new venture was 
a splendid success, the ships sailing into 
the Thames in 1711 with booty in money 
and merchandise valued at a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. Dampier’s 
luck, however, prevented the prize money 
from being divided for eight years, so 
that even this tardy success probably did 
him, individually, very little good, for 
not long afterwards he disappears from 
mortal ken. Whether, embarking on fresh 
enterprises, he, old and weather-worn, was 
at last devoured by that ocean he loved with 
such enduring affection, or whether he, 
incomparably the greatest navigator of his 
time, sank into a sort of Ancient Mariner, 
given to tobacco and rum, and finally 
dropped into a nameless tomb in an ob- 
scure churchyard, no record tells us. No 
pen has chronicled the latter days of the 
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daring mariner; no record exists of his 
death ; no stone marks the buccaneer’s 
grave. From his return in 1711 he 
vanishes completely. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Mrs. Errineton was greatly astonished 
to hear of Algernon’s sudden departtre 
from Whitford. The news came to her 
through Mrs. Thimbleby, who had learned 
it from the baker, who had been told by 
the barman at the “Blue Bell,” that young 
Mr. Errington had gone off to London by 
the night mail on Monday. At first Mrs. 
Errington was incredulous. But Mrs. 
Thimbleby’s information was so circum- 
stantial, that at length her lodger resolved 
to go to Ivy Lodge, and ascertain the 
truth. She found Castalia in a very 
gloomy humour. Yes; Ancram was gone, 
she said. Why? Well, he said he went 
because Lord Seely was ill. And, beyond 
that, it was not possible to draw much 
information out of her. 

Mrs. Errington, however, returned not 
altogether ill-pleased to her lodgings, and 
assumed an air of majestic melancholy. 
She desired Mrs. Thimbleby to prepare a 
cup of chocolate for her, and to bring it 
forthwith to the sitting-room. And when 
it appeared she began to sip it languidly, 
and to hold forth and to enjoy herself. 

“Oh, my dear good soul,” she said, half 
closing her eyes and slowly shaking her 
head, “I’ve had a great shock—a great 
shock.” 

“Deary me,.ma’am!” cried simple 
Mrs. Thimbleby, with ready sympathy. 
“Nothing wrong with Mr. Algernon, I 
hope? ” 

“No, thank heaven! Not that; but 
perhaps the next greatest trial that could 
befall me, in the illness of a dear relative.” 

“Young Mrs. ” Mrs. Thimbleby 
checked herself, having been reproved for 
using that distinctive epithet of “young” 
to Algernon’s wife, and substituted the 
form of words her lodger had taught her. 
“The Honourable Mrs. Errington ain’t ill, 
ma’am, is she? ” 

“No, my good creature. We had a 
despatch last evening announcing the 
illness of Lord Seely. It was sent to 
Algy, because dear Lady Seely was so 
fearful of startling me. And, for the 








same reason, dear Algy went off without 
telling me a word about it.” 

Mrs. Thimbleby had only the haziest 
notion as to what kinship existed between 
Mrs. Errington and the nobleman in 
question. She knew that her lodger was 
nearly connected with high folks; but she 
had often been troubled by doubts and 
misgivings, as to how far this fact might 
militate against her lodger’s spiritual wel- 
fare, as being apt to promote worldliness 
and vain-glory. But Mrs. Thimbleby was 
full of abounding charity, and she was 
always ready to attribute what appeared 
to her evil to her own “poor head,” rather 
than to other people’s poor heart. So she 
merely expressed a hope that “the poor 
gentleman would soon get over it.” 

“T trust so, Mrs. Thimbleby. His re- 
moval would be a terrible loss to this 
country. From the sovereign downwards, 
we should all feel it.” 

* Should we, ma’am ?” 

“Not, of course, as acutely as the family 
would feel it. That could not be, of 
course! But I trust he will recover. I wish 
I could have accompanied Algy to town, to 
take some of the care off the shoulders of 
my poor darling cousin, Belinda. Belinda 
is Lady Seely’s Christian-name, my good 
Thimbleby. But of course that was im- 
possible. I have not strength for it.” 

“No, for sure, ma’am; but them high 
gentlefolks like theth—lords, I mean, will 
be sure to have nurse-tenders, and doctors, 
and servants, as many as they need!” 

“Oh, as to that——! The king’s own 
physician twice daily!” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Thimbleby, timidly, 
before leaving the room, “ that the Lord 
will soften your daughter-in-law’s heart 
to you in this trouble.” 

It must be understood that Mrs. Erring- 
ton had of late, and especially since Cas- 
talia’s outburst against Rhoda Maxfield, 
spoken of her daughter-in-law with a 
good deal of disapprobation ; pitying her 
son for all he had to endure, and lament- 
ing that he should have thrown himself 
away as he had done, when so many 
brilliant matches were, as it might be said, 
at his feet. ‘The dear Seelys,” she would 
say, “considered that he was making a 
sacrifice. But she displayed so undisguised 
an attachment—and Algy—Algy is the 
soul of chivalry. All the Ancrams ever 
have been.” . 

It had certainly taken some time for 
the worthy lady to discover that her son’s 
marriage wasn’t quite a satisfactory one, 
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but when the discovery did force itself on 
her perceptions, she was by no means 
tender to Castalia. Her moral toughness 
of hide prevented her from being much 
hurt by such speeches as, “ Dear me! Not 
happy together! Why, I thought this 
was such a model marriage, Mrs. Erring- 
ton!” Or, “Ah! jealous and fretful, is 
she? Well, I always thought it wouldn’t 
do. But of course I said nothing. You 
plumed yourself so much on the match, 
you know, at the time.” She could always 
retreat to illogical strongholds of unreason, 
whence she sent forth retorts, and argu- 
ments, and statements, which were found 
to be unanswerable by the average intellect 
of Whitford. 

“T wonder the woman isn’t ashamed— 
really now!” exclaimed Miss Chubb once 
in the exasperation of listening to Mrs. 
Errington. 

“Do you?” asked Rose McDougall 
tartly. “How odd! Now, as to me, 
nothing would surprise me more than to 
find Mrs. Errington ashamed of anything.” 

These and similar things had been freely 
spoken in Whitford, and although the 
world resented Mrs. Errington’s manner 
of complaint, as being deficient in humility 
and candour, yet the world admitted that 
Mrs. Errington had substantial cause for 
complaint. The Honourable Castalia was 
really intolerable, and the only possible 
excuse for her behaviour was—what had 
been whispered with many nods and becks, 
and much mystery —that she was not 
quite of sound mind. And when the news 
began to circulate in Whitford that young 
Errington had gone to London suddenly, 
and almost secretly, the first, and most 
general, impression was that he had ran 
away from his wife. To this solution the 
tradesmen to whom he owed money added, 
“And his debts!” Mrs. Errington’s state- 
ment as to Lord Seely’s illness was not 
much believed. And if he were ill, was it 
likely that my lord should cause Algernon 
Errington to be sent for? Later in the day 
it began to be known that Castalia had ac- 
companied her husband to the coach-oflice, 
so that his departure had not been clandes- 
tine, so far as she was concerned, at all 
events. But was it not rather odd, the 
post-master rushing off in this manner? 
How did he manage to leave his business ? 
Mr. Cooper never did such things! Not, 
probably, that it would make much differ- 
ence whether Algernon Errington were 
here or not; for everybody knew pretty 
well that he was a mere cipher in the 
office, and Mr. Gibbs did everything ! 





As to Mr. Gibbs, he was much disquieted 
at his chief’s absence. He had received a 
note which Algernon had left behind him 
to be delivered on the morning after his 
departure. But the note was not very 
satisfactory :— 

“My pear Gress,” it said—“ I am off to 
town by the night mail. My wife’s uncle, 
Lord Seely, is ill, and I must see him. I 
shall speak to him on your behalf, of 
course. The inheritance must soon fall 
to you, without waiting for the demise of 
the present holder. I shall be back on 
Wednesday at latest. Meanwhile, I trust 
implicitly to your discretion. 

“Yours always, A. A. E.” 

This was oracular enough. But Mr. 
Obadiah Gibbs understood very well, as he 
read it, that by the “inheritance ” which 
must soon fall to him, Algernon meant 
the place of postmaster. Still there was 
nothing in the note to commit Algernon 
in any way whatever. And his going off 
to London without leave and without 
notice, was a proceeding which shocked 
all the old clerk’s notions of what was 
fitting. The thought did cross his mind. 
‘*Suppose he should never come back! 
Suppose he is off to America, as a short 
cut out of his troubles!” The thing was 
possible. And the possibility haunted Mr. 
Obadiah Gibbs persistently, though he 
tried to argue it away. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, Rhoda 
Maxfield walked into the post-office, and 
asked to speak with Mr. Errington. She 
was on foot and alone, and was looking’so 
pretty and blooming as to arrest the 
attention of the dry old clerk. When he 
told her that Mr. Errington was away in 
London, and would not be back until 
the next day, she appeared disappointed. 
“Will you tell him, please, that I came, 
and wanted to speak to him particularly, 
and beg him to come to me as soon as 
ever he gets back to Whitford ?” she said, 
in her soft lady’s voice. Mr. Gibbs did 
not answer her. He stared straight over 
her shoulder, as if Medusa’s head had 
suddenly appeared behind her. Rhoda 
turned to see what had petrified Mr. Gibbs 
into silence, and saw Castalia Errington ! 

Rhoda was startled, but more from 
sympathy with Gibbs than from any 
other reason. The quick colour mounted 
into her cheeks and deepened their blush 
rose hue to damask. ‘“ Oh, Mrs. Erring- 
ton,” she said, and held out her hand. 
Castalia did not take it; did not speak; 
did not, after one baleful stare of anger, 
look at her. “Come into the private 
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office,” she said, addressing Gibbs in a 
dry, husky voice, and with a manner of 
imperious harshness. As she stood with 
her hand on the lock of the door leading 
into the inner room, she looked round 
over her shoulder and flung these words 
at Rhoda like a missile: “‘ You have made 
amistake. My husband is not here to-day, 
of all days. He has been remiss in not 
letting you know of his journey. But 
men are apt, I have been told, to fail in 
olite attention to persons of your sort.” 

“ Mrs. Errington!” cried Rhoda, turn- 
ing pale, less at the words than at the look 
and tone, which interpreted their meaning, 
so that it was impossible altogether to 
misunderstand it; “I came here to speak 
to Mr. Errington about something he 
wished to hear of. And if I may say it to 
you instead “ 

“To me? Howdare you?” Castalia 
turned full on her with a livid, furious face. 
Poor, artificial, small product of her social 
surroundings as she usually seemed, the 
passion in the woman transfigured her 
now with a tragic fire and force, before 
which Rhoda’s innocent lily nature seemed 
shrivelled and discoloured, like a flower in 
the blast of a furnace. It was strange to 
himself, but Mr. Gibbs, as he looked at the 
two women, and was fully conscious on 
which side lay the right in the matter, 
could not help feeling an inexplicable 
thrill of sympathy with Castalia as she 
stood there breathing quickly and hard, 
with dilated nostrils and suffering, tear- 
less eyes. For the first time in his life 
Obadiah Gibbs felt disposed to spare and 
screen the postmaster’s wife. 

*“ T’ll give the message when Mr. Erring- 
ton comes back,” said he to Rhoda, almost 
hustling her out of the office as he 
spoke. “The poor thing is not very 
well,” he added, in a lower voice. “ You 
mustn’t think anything of her manner, 
nor bear malice, Miss Maxfield. Good 
morning.” 

When Rhoda was gone—feeling almost 
dizzy with surprise and fright — Gibbs 
followed Mrs. Errington into the inner 
office. He found her openly examining 
the contents of the table-drawer, having 
tossed all the papers she had found in it 
pell-mell on to the table. Gibbs entered 
and closed the door carefully. ‘ Mrs. 
Errington,” he began, intending to remon- 
strate with her—or, perhaps, utter some- 
thing stronger than a remonstrance—on 
her manner of conducting herself in the 
office, when she interrupted him at once, 
looking up from the heap of papers. 





“What message did that creature give 
you for my husband?” she asked abruptly. 

“ Now, Mrs. Errington, you really must 
not go on in this way! I’m responsible 
to Mr. Errington, you know, for things 
being right here.” 

“Did you hear me? What message 
did that creature give you?” 

“Oh now, really, Mrs. Errington, I think 
you ought not to speak of Rhoda Maxfield 
in that way. She is a very good girl, and 
you hurt her terribly by your manner.” 

Castalia smiled bitterly. ‘“ Did I?” 
she said. “Of course you're in league 
with her. Why does this good young 
woman come here in secret to see my 
husband? What can she want to say to 
him that cannot be said openly ? ” 

“T cannot hear such things, ma’am; I 
cannot, indeed. If you would give your- 
self an instant for reflection, you would 
remember that Miss Maxfield offered to tell 
her message to you yourself.” 

“ Offered to tell me! Doyou suppose I 
am duped by such tricks? I heard her 
say, ‘Send him to me directly he comes 
back ’—heard it with my own ears. But 
of course you won’t tell me the truth.” 

“T am obliged to say, Mrs. Errington, 
that you really must leave the office. I 
am.very sorry, but I am responsible in 
Mr. Errington’s absence, and I cannot 
allow you to turn everything topsy-turvy 
here in this way. There has been trouble 
enough by your coming here already.” 

“Trouble enough! Who says so? Who 
is troubled ? ” 

“Mr. Errington is troubled, and I am 
troubled, and—in short, it’s altogether out 
of rule.” 

“Then he confesses, does he, that he is 
afraid of my coming here to make dis- 
coveries about him? Why should he be 
troubled if he had nothing to conceal ?” 

Castalia spoke with trembling eager- 
ness and excitement. She had thrown 
all semblance of dignity or reserve to 
the winds. - Gibbs looked at her, and a 
doubt came into his mind as to whether 
his suspicions, and other people’s sus- 
picions, about her were quite so well- 
founded as he had thought. She was 
terribly violent, jealous, insolent, uncon- 
verted, full of the leaven of unrighteous- 
ness—but was she a practised hypocrite, a 
woman experienced in dishonesty? For 
the life of him, Obadiah Gibbs could not 
feel so sure of this as he had felt, now 
that he looked into her poor, haggard 
face, and met her eyes, and heard her 
utterly incautious and vehement speeches. 
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“As to me not telling you the truth, 
Mrs. Errington,” he said, “I suppose you 
know the truth as to why your visits here 
bring trouble on everybody ? ” 

“Tell it me—you !” 

“ Well, Iv-oh, you must be aware of it, 
I suppose. And if I was to tell you, you 
would only be more angry with me than 
ever, though what I have done to excite 
your displeasure I don’t know.” 

“Tell me this truth that I know so 
well! Do you think I should seriously 
care for anything you could say, except 
as it concerned my husband ? ” 

“Mrs. Errington, I don’t know whether 
you are feigning or not. But, anyway, 
I think it my duty to answer you with 
Christian sincerity. It is borne in upon 
me that I ought to do so.” 

“Go on, go on, go on!” cried Castalia, 
drumming with restless fingers on the table, 
and looking up at the clerk with eyes that 
blazed with excitement and impatience. 

“You are aware that there have been 
unpleasant circumstances at the post- 
office—letters lost—money-letters lost. 


“Of course, you’re not bound to say 
anything to me, you know, Mrs. Erring- 
ton,” he went on, after a short pause. And, 
as he spoke he bent nearer to her, to rouse 
her, for she seemed neither to hear nor to 
see him. ‘“ You’d better go home now at 
once, you don’t seem very strong.” 

Still she did not move. 

“Look here, Mrs. Errington, I—you 
fhay rely upon my not breathing a word— 
not one syllable to anybody else, if you— 
if you will try to make things straight 
again as far as in your power lies. Go 
home now, pray do!” 

Still, she did not move. 

“You don’t look much able to walk, I 
fear. Shall I send the boy fora fly? Let 
me send for a fly ?” 

He softly touched her shoulder as he 
spoke, and she immediately turned her 
head and answered with a composure that 
startled him, “ Yes; get mea fly.” Then 
she sat quite still again, staring at the 
wall as before. 

Gibbs went out into the outer office and 
sent the boy for a vehicle. There he re- 





Well, your name has been mentioned in/ mained, pen in hand, behind his desk 
connection with those losses. It is known | until the jingle of the fly was heard at 
‘in Whitford that you come haunting the | the door. He went back himself to the 
office at all hours when your husband is | private office to call Castalia, and found 


away. A little while ago you paid a bill 
with some notes that were endorsed in a 
peculiar way. People ask where you got 
those notes. I thought it my duty to 
mention the subject to Mr. Errington the 
other day. He was greatly distressed, of 
course. He said he should interrogate 
you about the notes. My advice to you 
is—in all sincerity and charity, as the 
Lord sees me—to tell your husband the 
truth, whatever it is.” 

He ended his speech with a tremor of 
compassion in his voice, and with a 
sudden breakdown of his rhetorical man- 
ner; for Castalia’s face changed so pite- 
ously, so terribly, as he spoke, that the 
man’s heart was deeply touched. She 
grew ashy pale. The quick fingers that 
had been tapping impatiently on the 
table seemed turned to lead. Her mouth 
was half open, and her eyes stared 
straight before her at the blank wail of 
the yard, as though they saw a spectre. 

“Lord have mercy on us, she is guilty!” 
thought Obadiah Gibbs. And at that 
moment, if he could have hidden her 
crime from the eyes of all men, I believe 
he would have done it at the cost of a lie. 


her sitting in exactly the same place and 
attitude. She rose mechanically to her 
feet when he told her the fly was ready; 
but, as she began to walk towards the 
| door, she staggered and caught at Gibbs’s 
arm. He supported her with a sort of 
quiet gravity—much as if he had been her 
old servant, and she a cripple whose in- 
| firmity was a matter of course—which 
showed much delicacy of feeling; and, as 
they neared the door, he said in her ear, 
“Take my advice ma’am, and tell your 
| husband the truth.” She turned her eyes 
on him with a singular look, but said 
nothing. “Tell him the truth! and—and 
look upward. Lift your heart in prayer. 
|There is a fountain of grace and love 
ready for all who seek it!” 

“*Not for me,” she answered, in a very 
| low but distinct voice. 
| _ “Oh, my poor soul, don’t say so! Don't 
| think so!” 

By this time she was in the carriage, 
| having been almost lifted into it by Gibbs. 
| She was perfectly quiet and tearless; and, 

as the vehicle drove away, and Gibbs stood 
| watching it disappear, he said to himself 
| that her face was as the face of a corpse. 
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